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Bisex: time you hear those cheering crowds roar for the Rovers or United, you can wager a rosette 
to a rattle that steel tubes will be there adding their support as well. The crush barriers, the floodlighting 


towers and often the football stands themselves are of steel tubes made, as likely as not, by S& L. 





Far from the madding crowd, steel tubes support man’s endeavours in other quieter ways: as water 
mains and gas mains, as oil pipelines across deserts, and as heat exchangers in nuclear power stations, 
You will even find the radio telescope at Jodrell Bank standing on a spider-web of S & L steel tubes. 


Steel tubes made by Stewarts and Lloyds in Great Britain. 





Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited 





(S&L) are one of the world’s largest 
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a TORY BUDGET made a lot of Tories very cross 
—it gave no relief to payers of surtax or to 
owner-occupiers; it increased the tax on profits, 
and it looked sternly at hobby-farmers, tax- 
evaders and recipients of hitherto tax-free loss- 
of-office fortunes. But the disgruntled tycoons 
were able to console themselves with cheaper 
champagne. Simpler folk smoked dearer cigar- 
ettes in cinema seats that should have been 
cheaper, because of tax relief, but weren’t, be- 
cause the owners didn’t pass it on. Mr. Khrush- 
chev left Paris, and President de Gaulle came to 
London—by plane and train, in default of the 
£110 million Channel tunnel, and the newly- 
talked-about £200 million Channel bridge. Mr. 
Macmillan was reported to have warned Mr. 
Herter in Washington in ‘unprecedented’ terms 
against United States support for the Common 
Market against the Outer Seven; he later said in 
Westminster that there was ‘not quite that lucid 
degree of certainty as to the policies on this 
matter which there is upon some other questions,’ 
and didn’t think that the United States Govern- 
ment had been practising diplomacy by leak. 


* 
LOUTS WITH KNOUTS continued to administer 
South Africa’s internal affairs. Mr. Erasmus, 


Minister of ‘Justice,’ whimsically described the 
butchery and clobbering as a process of putting 
down ‘a reign of terror’ (conducted, judging by 
the casualties, by pregnant women, priests and 
black babies), and sent Philip Kgosana, one of 
the responsible leaders who can control an Afri- 
can crowd, to a former leper island, there to 
reconsider whether a sense of responsibility pays 
when dealing with white men. Nine members of 
the Security Council of the United Nations asked 
South Africa to reconsider her racial policies: 
Britain and France abstained. But Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd told a gathering of Tory women that 
apartheid was ‘wrong and unworkable,’ and the 
Colonial Secretary saw to it that Dr. Hastings 
Banda was released, after a year’s detention in 
Nyasaland. Haggling continued in Cyprus over 
the island’s constitutional future and Britain's 
‘sovereign rights’ there. Disarmament didn’t get 
much forrarder, either. 


* 


THAT PILLAR of the democratic system, Sir Oswald 
Mosley, petitioned—in vain—against the result 
of the election in Kensington North, in which he 
came bottom of the poll, on the grounds of 
‘irregularities.’ He complained of witnesses having 
been subjected to intimidation, of which he is a 
good judge. Unofficial strikes stopped work at 
three motor-car plants; pay talks in the electricity 
supply industry broke down; and the AEU 
wagged a warning finger at shop stewards who 
exceed their authority in promoting direct action. 
The Government introduced a Road Traffic Bill, 
Proposing a system of on-the-spot fines and the 
appointment of traffic wardens. Agreement was 
reached between the independent airlines and the 
two nationalised air corporations, making pos- 
sible cheaper fares within the Commonwealth. 


* 


IN WASHINGTON, evidence given by the State 
Department to a House of Representatives com- 
mittee revealed that a Chinese-speaking diplo- 
matist had been assigned to London, a German- 
speaker to Dublin, and a French specialist to 
Copenhagen. The Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State said that the Chinese-speaker would talk 
Chinese in London to ‘officers in the British 
Foreign Office who are concerned in Far Eastern 
affairs,’ and that no, this wasn’t fantastic: they 
were anxious to keep in practice. China claimed 
that Mount Everest was really Chomolungma, 
and Chinese; Nepal that it was, on the other hand, 
Sagarmatha, and Nepalese. The Oxford Univer- 








sity Boat Club claimed the Thames as dark blue. 
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PLUGGING 


HE Prime Minister’s explanation of what he 
‘Foe said in America—as distinct from 
what AP reported he said—sounds reasonable 
enough. It is hard to imagine him threatening 
Mr. Herter with a new Anglo-Russian alliance, 
or unfurling the banner of a great anti-Six cam- 
paign; very probably he did no more than com- 
plain of the way the State Department is encour- 
aging the present division of Europe to the 
detriment of Western unity. 

But whose fault is that division? British 
Governments have done more than Dr. Aden- 
auer or even President de Gaulle to make it 
inevitable. The original culprit was Ernest Bevin. 
He did not like the idea of a federal Europe in 
which Britain, anxious to move towards Social- 
ism, might be held back because she had handed 
over certain essential economic weapons to a 
federal authority; and he did not like the way 
the Tories were trying to take the European 
Movement under their wing. An obstinate and, 
by that time, ailing old man, he set his face 
against any concessions. 

And the Conservative Government, when it 
came into power, was no more disposed to be 
tactful; after the carefree way in which Con- 
servatives had been expressing their enthusiasm 
for the European Movement, the rejection of the 
European Defence Community—and, still more, 
the way it was rejected, without warning—could 
not have been better calculated to arouse resent- 
ment. 

It is possible to argue, as Raymond Aron has 
done, that ‘British policy between 1945 and 1957, 
notwithstanding such incidentals as Churchill’s 
plans for a European army, has always struck 
me as logical, coherent and predictable.’ But a 
policy can be logical, coherent and predictable 
and still be wrong-headed; or, it can be justifi- 
able but defended with maddeningly spurious 
excuses. What has infuriated Europeans is the 
way in which British spokesmen, the Foreign 
Minister being one of the worst offenders, con- 
tinually prate about the necessity of a United 
Europe, while doing everything that lies in their 
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power to prevent it. Mr. Lloyd is not aware he 
is being an obstructionist; he fondly imagines 
that if the European countries considered unifi- 
cation on England’s terms, a solution acceptable 
to everybody could quickly be found. But the 
leaders of the Six have been exasperated by the 
old, tired excuses that Britain has been putting 
forward for not co-operating (particularily the 
Commonwealth one) and there is not the least 
likelihood of their giving way, no matter how 
loudly Mr. Macmillan may complain to Mr. 
Herter. Sooner or later the Government here 
must find a way to climb down; it may not be 
graceful, but it is better to look foolish than to 
risk an economic battle from such a weak 
strategic position. 


The Budget 


I be first instinct is to congratulate the Chan- 
cellor on his good sense—and his courage. It 
is easy enough for critics of the Conservative 
Party to laugh at the notion that a Nabarro or 
a Leather carries any weight at Westminster or 
in the Conservative Central Office. But such men 
are in fact admired in the party, in much the 
same way as the housewife who refused to be 
bullied by her butcher, even at the risk of getting 
only scrag-end, was admired by his other cus- 
tomers in the lean days of rationing. The ordi- 
nary Conservative backbencher may feel a little 
embarrassed by the spectacle—as other house- 
wives did; but he is glad that there are people, 
however clownish, who are prepared to sacrifice 
their own political prospects rather than relin- 
quish the right to kick up a fuss. 

But Mr. Amory’s confession that this was an 
unexciting Budget prompts the question, need it 
have been quite so dull? For example, the Chan- 
cellor was willing to take a critical look at death 
duties, and to realise how absurd it is to make 
them into a kind of lottery where the destina- 
tion of millions of pounds may depend on 
whether a man dies one week or the next. Why 
then could he not have made his examination 
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just that little bit more searching, and arranged 
that in future the rate of tax will depend on the 
means not of the giver but of the recipient? 
There are difficulties about such a change, as 
there are about almost any tax reform, these 
times; but they are surely not insuperable. 

On another page Nicholas Davenport argues 
that the Chancellor ought to have seized the 
opportunity to push up the base of surtax. Mr. 
Davenport may be right in his belief that revenue 
would actually increase from such a step; and 
certainly if the Chancellor contemplates taking 
it, the earlier he does so—the greater the distance 
from the next general election—the better from 
his party’s point of view. But presumably Mr. 
Amory did not want to destroy the brand image 
of the good housekeeper which he is anxious 
to preserve: and to put up the base of surtax 
while giving nothing to the old-age pensioners 
would not have been politically astute. Still there 
are many tax reforms — as distinct from 
measures against tax dodging—which could use- 
fully have been experimented with; and it is a 
pity that the Chancellor did not show a little 
more enterprise in trying them. 


A Brickbat for the Consul 


FTER demonstrators had thrown bricks 
; pe the windows of the British Con- 
sulate in San Francisco, the Consul-General is 
reported as saying, ‘It’s a terrible indictment of the 
state of knowledge of the people of America.’ Is 
it? Mightn’t it be as fair to say it is an indictment 
of the way the British Government has created 
a world-wide impression, by its votes in the 
United Nations, that it has been supporting 
apartheid? 

In his speech last Saturday the Foreign Secre- 
tary belatedly came down off the fence with a 
formal denunciation of apartheid as ‘wrong and 
unworkable’; and he urged that there must be no 
more misunderstanding about Britain’s belief 
in non-racial policies. But naturally misunder- 
standing will continue if Britain refuses to vote 
against South Africa at the UN. Mr. Lloyd’s 
excuse is that the UN Charter does not allow 
intervention in a country’s internal affairs. 
This is false; the Charter specifically says that the 
‘domestic jurisdiction’ principle shall not be 
allowed to prejudice ‘action with respect to 
threats to the Peace’; and if what has been hap- 
pening in South Africa does not constitute a 
threat to\the peace, what does? 

Mr. Lloyd’s contention that governments 
which are critical of South Africa would them- 
selves resent interference in their own domestic 
problems is true. But it is not a wise argument, 
in view of the uses to which the principle has 
been put in the past. Russia and Hungary; 
France and Algeria; Britain and Cyprus: in these 
and many other cases a problem which is de- 
monstrably international has been claimed as 
domestic by the powers concerned, because they 
knew only too well that any vote would go 
against their repressive policies. 

As for Mr. Lloyd’s objection to pressure from 
outside being used to secure changés in a 
country’s policy, he should remember that South 
Africa’s progress towards destruction was deci- 
sively checked not by Dr. Verwoerd, or by any 
South African, but by Harold Macmillan. Does 


Mr. Lloyd consider the ‘wind of change’ speech 
as unwarrantable interference in matters within 
the internal jurisdiction of South Africa? And if 
not, where does he draw the line? 


De Gaulle 


HE warmth of the welcome London has 
‘ewes to President de Gaulle (which 
seems to have struck him with a certain amount 
of agreeable surprise) has been an expression of 
genuine admiration and respect for a comrade- 
in-arms of the darkest days, and for the austerely 
dignified head of our nearest neighbouring State. 
It has been a richly deserved tribute to a noble 
character—as is Anthony Hartley’s article, else- 
where in this issue, on the latest volume of the 
President’s memoirs. But esteem and admira- 
tion need not blind us to the difficulties that 
President de Gaulle has created, or has failed 
to settle, for the Western world in general, and 
for Britain in particular. So sweeping and so 
broadly based was the mandate given to de 
Gaulle by the French people two years ago that 
he could, and should, have solved the Algerian 
problem by now, in the spirit he once invoked, 
of ‘a peace of the brave.’ By doing-so he could 
have made that much easier the relations of all 
the former colonial powers with the emergent 
States of Africa, and of Britain and of France 
herself with the Arab world. France’s atomic 
bomb, too, has spoiled whatever chance there 
was of a non-nuclear club and has made pro- 
gress towards general disarmament none the 
easier. Our regard for President de Gaulle as a 
person, and his—probably less affectionate— 
respect for Britain as an ally should not stand 
in the way of plain speaking in the political 
discussions that are taking place between the 
ceremonials. 


Pressure Groups 


B EFORE the Pilkington/Guillebaud debate goes 
any farther, it is worth taking a look at one 
aspect of these reports which has not, as yet, 
attracted much attention. Doctors and railway- 
men are liked, in this country. However angry 
the traveller may get at the way he is treated, he 
tends to have a sentimental affection for railway- 
men in the abstract; and for the medical pro- 
fession, patients tend to feel something approach- 
ing awe. As Harry Eckstein says in his Pressure 
Group Politics (Allen and Unwin, 16s.), ‘it is 
important to be aware of the self-effacing atti- 
tudes laymen generally assume when confronted 
by professionals, particularly professionals who 
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practise a calling invested by popular attitudes 
with such high prestige and deep mystery ag 
medicine.’ But why, if they can count on public 
veneration, should doctors have had to wait so 
long for what—if the Pilkington report is cor. 
rect—they have long deserved? Why should they 
feel compelled to accept its offer as adequate, 
even though it palpably denies the doctors the 
full benefits they were promised when the Health 
Service began? And why were the railwaymen 
not confident of public support for their mutiny 
months ago, if the State was being as unjust to 
them as the Guillebaud report reveals? 

In the case of the medical profession, there js 
an obvious complication; it has moved very close 
to the administration in recent years. Its repre. | 
sentatives’ relations with the Ministry of Health, | 
according to Mr. Eckstein, are cordial; ‘except | 
for very brief periods of sulking and irritation? 
on both sides, officials of the Ministry and! 
the BMA certainly do not behave like persistent’ 
antagonisis. Much telephoning, lunching and 
corresponding takes place between them.’ In the” 
normal give-and-take of administration this in- 
timacy is obviously a help to the profession, but 
it cannot be easy for the doctors’ representatives 
to excuse themselves from the usual civilities and? 
start getting tough when the doctors are feeling 
angry; and this may help to acount for the long 
delays which the profession has to put up with 
before it can get even a little satisfaction from 
the Government. z 

But probably the real reason is that because’ 
the ordinary citizen admires doctors and railway: 
men he does not care to think of them behaving 
as pressure groups. When, say, the ETU puts in 
some preposterous-sounding wage claim, he takes 
it for granted that the issue will be fought with 
the traditional weapons—threats, bans on over 
time and strikes. But when the railwaymen get 
tough, he feels they are letting the side downy 
and a doctors’ strike would be unthinkable. 

Consequently both railwaymen and doctors 
have realised that what appears to be one of their 
chief assets is in practice a liability. If they tried 
to trade on public sympathy, they would imme: ~ 
diately lose it. This is why they have been forced” 
back on the Pilkington /Guillebaud approach; and 
at first sight, it appears to be the fairest way oul — 
of a ticklish situation. But it is fair only if the 
basis on which the trades or professions are com: 
pared by such committees is sound; and, as 
Barbara Wootton said in her Spectator article last 
month, it is by no means sure that present notions - 
of comparability are sound. : 

The Pilkington report, Lady Wootton pointed — 
out, ‘ 

nowhere discusses whether the work of a doctaiy 
has more in common with that of, say, I 
accountant or with that of a minister of re 
ligion or a probation officer. Yet it makes 4 
mighty lot of difference to the final result which 
of these is chosen as the proper standard of” 
comparison. ia 
The Pilkington choice appears to have been 
arbitrary; and indeed there.is no agreed formula 
on which such a commission could choose | 
though innumerable subjective opinions have been 
aired. ‘Spoilt darlings,’ a newspaper headline rag | 
after the Pilkington report appeared, ‘that’s) 
Britain’s Health Service dentists’; and the writer 
went on to contrast their affluence with the 
worries of ‘near-pauper doctors.’ But is there © 
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any reason why dentists should not be paid as 
well as doctors? True, they are not often dragged 
out of bed to attend to emergency cases in the 
small hours; but then, nor are many doctors. And 
if night work is to be a criterion, why not award 
general practitioners who are called out at night 
more than, say, eye specialists, who are not? 
If more commissions of this kind are to be 
appointed, in fact, it would be reasonable to hold 
a preliminary investigation first, to decide on what 
basis their comparisons are to be made. We 
would not envy the members their task; but the 
evidence they would hear should be entertaining. 


Selective Irresponsibility 


ROFESSOR RICHARD TITMUSS, hailed as the 

Labour Party’s Condorcet, has just produced 
a Fabian Tract (No. 323, 2s. 6d.) called The 
Irresponsible Society. (At least he didn’t call it 
The Glittering Coffin.) Professor Titmuss’s con- 
clusions are two, one being more valid than the 
other. First, he says that we in Britain simply do 
not realise the extent to which our “Welfare State’ 
is a myth. We do not know, as Professor Titmuss 
puts it, ‘the real incidence of poverty and levels 
of living among the old and other dependent 
groups.’ What is more, we are making no effort 
to find out. We simply (and irresponsibly) assume 
that ‘the Welfare State’ has abolished poverty 
and hardship, and continue fiddling our income- 
tax returns. Housing conditions, the effects, as 
opposed to the scale, of unemployment, the real 
quality of our education—these things continue 
to be wrapped in a fog of administrative ignor- 
ance. It is chilling to be reminded by the Pro- 
fessor, speaking of the Health Service, that ‘no 
official attempt has been made to find out who 
utilises the Service, how often, in what sectors of 
cost and quality, and with what results.’ 

Professor Titmuss’s indictment of our ignor- 
ance, and by implication the indifference which 
produces it, is compelling. But his second attack 
is less so. Fhe growth of power in the insurance 
companies is his principal- bugbear. Indeed, he 
seems at times to be laying the cause of all our 
social ills at the door of the Prudential (a charge 
which is somewhat weakened when he attacks the 
Pru for their part in removing Sir Bernard 
Docker from the board of the Birmingham Small 
Arms Company); but there are others—the-Insti- 
tute of Directors, ‘top-hat’ insurance schemes and 
the ‘golden handshake,’ the Banks, the growth of 
monopolistic tendencies in business, the. Econo- 
mist—these are the forces, he argues, that have 
produced an irresponsible society and are daily 
making it still more irresponsible. 

Very well; social selfishness and irresponsibility 
are on the increase and their results are harmful. 
But Professor Titmuss has calmly omitted any 
mention of what is probably the most irrespon- 
sible and socially selfish group in the community 
—the trade unions. If our ignorance of the influ- 
ence wielded by the insurance companies is great, 
our ignorance of the effect of the unions on the 
economy and on society is almost total. Mr. Ted 
Hill, of the Boilermakers (and of the TUC Gen- 
eral Council), in a notorious television interview 
that took place during a strike of his union, was 
asked whether the strike might not harm the 
country. ‘My members are the country,’ was his 


reply. And yet Professor Titmuss, whose loyalties 
are, after all, primarily academic, does not even 
mention the unions. He talks of the difficulties 
workers experience in changing jobs; he com- 
ments on the problems faced by the elderly who 
seek employment. There is no mention of the part 
played by the trade unions in creating these diffi- 
culties and problems. He writes of the huge in- 
vestments of the insurance companies; he says 
not a word about the investments of the trade 
unions. He says much about the Government's 
callousness and cowardice in the face of problems 
for which it is responsible; he has no mention 
of the TUC’s failure to do anything about ‘wild- 
cat’ strikes or the time it has taken to come within 
hailing distance of cleaning up the ETU. 


— 
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‘In highly complex and wealthy societies like 
our own,’ writes Professor Titmuss, ‘almost all 
social forces tend to encourage the growth of 
conformism unless checked by strong, continuing 
and effective movements of protest and criticism. 
If these do not come from socialists and if they 
are not stated in terms of power they will not 
come at all.’ 

The Spectator has not been exactly in the 
rearguard of protest and criticism where ‘the 
growth of conformism’ is concerned, and the 
Spectator is not a Socialist paper. But even if. the 
Professor’s statement were not nonsense, it would 
be vitiated by his sad refusal to examine one of 
the greatest strongholds of irresponsibility that 
we face. 


Hambrosia 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


HE Chancellor has once again cut sharply the 

duty on fortified wines, while leaving the 
duty on natural wines unchanged. I don’t like 
criticising a reduction in wine duties, especially 
as I believe the intention was good, but what he 
has done is something that may be dangerous to 
public health and safety. Natural wines—that is, 
of course, hocks, clarets, burgundies and so on 
—are, as everybody knows, good for you; port, 
madeira and sherry are best used sparingly. But 
that is by no means all that I mean. 

The Budget is, unwittingly, helping to revive 
a real social pest, and one that is probably the 
cause of the serious rise in (mainly adolescent) 
drunkenness that worries sensible wine-drinkers 
as much as anyone else. 

There are three periods of dangerous drunken- 
ness in British history—dangerous in the sense 
that they were marked by a spread of crimin- 
ality, poverty and illness so great that even 
historians notice it. They were all caused by the 
cheap sale of particular bad drinks. 

The first is the Hogarthian period of cheap, 
bad gin; ‘drunk for a penny; dead drunk for 
twopence’—everyone has read of it. The third 
was in this century, and most people can remem- 
ber the terrifying spread of ‘red biddy’ (which 
hasn't wholly. disappeared yet). The second is 
forgotten, because nobody knows anything about 
the history of drinking in this country. Yet a 
century ago what were called ‘Hambro wines’ 
were a major pest, and their extinction after a 
campaign led by the famous Dr. Robert Druitt 
was universally applauded, except of course by 
their importers. 

These things were very low-priced, and were 
imported via Hamburg (hence the name). Druitt 
analysed them, and found a typical consignment 
to consist of “40 gallons of potato spirit, 56 
gallons pure Elbe water, 4 gallons of capillaire 
flavouring, and (to be liberal) ten gallons of 
luscious wine or grape juice.’ There is no room 
to repeat his analysis of their effect, both in 
rotting the drinkers’ insides and making them 
savagely quarrelsome; but it is quite convincing. 

I think these Hambro wines have already come 
back. Before Budget day the shops were already 
full of liquids calling themselves ‘sherry,’ ‘ruby’ 
and such names without further explanation than 


perhaps the words ‘empire’ or ‘blended,’ and sold 
at prices from 10s. to as low as 7s. 6d. a bottle. 
No true port, madeira or sherry could conceiv- 
ably be sold at such a price; in such wines the 
spirit is added early and allowed years in which 
to mature and ‘marry’ with the wine. Anyway, 
it is only necessary to drink a glass of these 
dreadful fluids to realise they are not ports or 
sherries or really wines at all. 

Their sales have shot up pari passu with the 
curve of drunkenness. They are so important 
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‘Isn't he lovely . . . we had him made a Young 
Conservative at birth.’ 
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financially that I have myself once met a form 
of censorship in trying to expose them. Dr. 
Druitt and his colleagues eventually extirpated 
‘their predecessors by persuading the Customs to 
regard them as ‘diluted spirits’ and tax them 


accordingly. To encourage the Customs and 
Excise is a thing I hate to do, but this once I 
do hope that.they will tour the cheaper wine 
shops and take a long look at some of the 
bottles they find there. 


The King and the Tsar 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


HE visit of a modern self-made monarch to 
gb peo self-made monarch’s territory creates 
gravitational disturbances of the greatest interest 
—especially when, as in the case of Mr. K.’s visit 
to France, the guest monarch enjoys the support 
of a strong body of organised admirers in the 
host monarch’s country. Throughout Mr. K.’s 
visit the crowds that turned out to see him pass 
contained only two elements—the Communists 
and the curious. No doubt President de Gaulle 
must have reckoned, in the capital at least, with 
some such phenomenon. Everyone knows what 
de Gaulle looks like; still, before the disappoint- 
ment over peace in Algeria at the end of Feb- 
ruary he could probably have looked for a bigger 
showing of his own admirers. Neither the Right 
nor the non-Communist Left think of the Presi- 
dent at this moment as their man. The Church, 
too, had strongly discouraged the faithful from 
contributing to a welcome to Mr. K., except in 
so far as it might be a man’s official duty. For 
the Communists, on the other hand, this was not 
only an occasion on which they had a party duty; 
this was the first opportunity for a big party 
show for many years. 

It was strange to see the 1960 equivalent of a 
Communist demonstration of 1936 or 1945. A 
much better-dressed crowd, apparently less revo- 
lutionary in feeling; no less certain that theirs 
was the final truth; no less cheerful. They were 
indeed astonishingly cheerful, waiting for an 
hour and a quarter outside the Hétel de Ville, 
while a Mr. K. who had only acknowledged them 
with a wave of the hand, made his solemn ex- 
change of speeches inside with town councillors, 
most of whom did not like him at all. Endlessly 
‘the crowd called for Mr. Khrushchev to appear 
“on the balcony—although a balcony is almost the 
only architectural feature the Hétel de Ville does 
not possess. Only a few elderly people were 
‘worried by this, and few seemed disturbed that 
they got so little of his attention. They were 
enchanted by the possession of the truth and the 
nearness of the prophet. 

The provincial crowds did get a better view of 
Mr. K. At least twice he came out on to a balcony 
to receive an ovation. The French authorities 
seemed to have emulated the Soviet authorities 
in giving their visitors such full programmes as 
to reduce the possibility of independent action. 
But these programmes were cut down and Mr. K. 
did get some chance of talking to workers as well 
as the technicians who were usually his guides. 

He was on the whole on his best behaviour. 
While never allowing a positive separation be- 
tween his functions as chief of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and leader of world Communism, it was 
the first that was prominent, though the latter 

_ occasionally peeped out and got indeed an only 
‘too substantial airing in his long television speech 
on the eve of departure. It was the Russian 


PARIS 


visiting the French that had undoubtedly the 
main success, reinforced by the increasingly 
warm impression made by his own personality. 
Much his best moment was probably the final 
press conference—televised throughout its hour 
and a half. He faced unpredictable oral questions 
as Well as written ones with good temper and 
undiminished vigour, in a hall so overheated 
that a Soviet official just behind him was fanning 
himself all the time. His massive peasant head, 
with its lively eyes, now gay, now serious, now 
scornful, now threatening, will not be easily for- 
gotten. Mr. K. is no longer a distant potentate 
or a Communist pope. He is indeed a man 
capable of ending a dinner with a song—which 
cannot be said of anyone else at the forthcoming 
summit meeting. 

But this human impression is combined with 
others. There have been the occasional outbursts 
of threat, the recurrent boasts of power and the 
lectures about the German danger. The younger 
French do not, today, feel threatened by the 
Germans. Perhaps they ought to be. That is 
another question. And they do not like to be 
threatened by Mr. K. But worst of all perhaps 
were his extraordinarily banal apologies for the 
Communist system in Russia—and his grave 
error of judgment in lecturing the French on 
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television for an hour before his departure. This 
time he was spectacled, bowed over his typescript 
and without any sense of a time limit. A speech 
of half an hour—without the translation, which 
doubled its length—may seem short to a Com- 
munist. But it seemed very long to everyone else 
and the French are not accustomed to Peng 
lectured by foreigners. 

At one time during the tour the vivid Mr. K. 
seemed to be walking off with the show. There! 
were reports of a broadcast by President def 
Gaulle to answer the arguments and redress the 
balance. The idea was probably entertained by), 
the President’s advisers rather than himself, It? 
was not necessary. Mr. K. had certainly made | 
his mark, but he had provided his own corrective, 7 
It was Mr. K. not the President who went away | 
declaring lyrically his satisfaction with the meet- © 
ing, although it was quite clear that neither side” 
had made concessions. ; 

It is no doubt a real achievement that Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and Mr. K. should be able to” 
state their conflicting opinions frankly to one 
another in a friendly atmosphere even if neither © 
moves towards the other. But to a French public 
accustomed to a long series of withdrawals and — 
a great deal of eloquence in the field of foreign 
policy, it is above all interesting that this very 
considerable star from outer space should have 
passed so close to their own heavenly body with- 1 
out deflecting it from its orbit. 

M. Raymond Aron has remarked that recent? 
events—the modification of Algerian policy and 
the refusal to call Parliament—had ended the 
period of the magical monarchy. No doubt they 
have. The President has lost an aura. But there 
is a great deal left. It looks as ‘if the man who 
spoke least and was least applauded during Mr. 
K.’s visit has done best out of the ocasion. _ 





By BERNARD LEVIN 


A Fico for the Minister of 
Housing and Local Govern- 
ment who, I am assured in a 
long letter sent to me by the 
London County Council (at my 
own ratepaying expense) in a 
large registered envelope last 
week, ‘in pursuance of the 
powers vested in him by Sec- 
tion 28 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, on the 15th day of 
March, 1960, confirmed with modifications “The 
County of London (St. Marylebone No. 11) Tree 
Preservation Order, 1959” submitted to him by 
the London County Council authorising the 
Council to preserve in accordance with Section 
28 of the said Act, the trees numbered T.1 to 
T.24 (inclusive), T.36, T.37, T.43 to T.75 (inclu- 
sive) T.78 to T.108 (inclusive) and the groups of 
trees within a broken black line on the map 
referred to in the Order.’ 

There follows a list, tree by tree, of the trees 
referred to, including a reference to one outside 
my house (there isn’t one outside my house), 
which list, in order to show how careful these 
people ‘are with my money, is included twice. 
There follows also a copy of the aforesaid 





‘County of London (St. Marylebone No. 11) Tree 
Preservation Order, 1959,’ a document which, 
after hours of study and the consultation of 
various necromancers of good repute, I have 
managed to translate into English. It appears that 
1 am not permitted to ‘cut down, top, lop or wil- 
fully destroy or cause or permit the cutting down, 
topping, lopping or wilful destruction of’ the 
trees| i in question. The italics are mine, and I 
object. I must make it clear to the Minister of > 
Housing and Local Government (who has, I need 
hardly say, neither seen nor heard of “The 
County of London [St. Marylebone No. 11] Tree 
Preservation Order,’ 


whether in the Schedule or not, and even go so 
far as to avoid causing such cutting, topping, 
lopping or wilful destruction, I fully intend to 


permit such activity if I should see it going on. | | 


Apart from anything else (anything else being | 
the fact that it is nothing to do with me), people 
engaged on chopping, topping and lopping are 
generally equipped with saws, axes and othef 
dangerous implements with which, should | 


despite his approval of it 
that although, as a law-abiding citizen, I shall” 
scrupulously refrain from the cutting down, | 
topping, lopping or wilful destruction of any tree, 





attempt to interfere with their work, they may well 
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take it into their heads to chop, lop or top me. 
Would it be thought unduly captious of me to 
suggest, therefore, that the next time the London 
County Council want to send me fourteen pages 
of expensive gibberish through the registered 
post they word it more carefully? Or even that 
the next time they want to send me fourteen 
pages of expensive gibberish through the re- 
gistered post they restrain their desire and lower 
the rates instead? 
* 

And while I am on the subject of the London 
County Council, there appears to have been 
something of a palace revolution there in my 
absence, with Mrs. Corbet (Serov to Sir Isaac 
Hayward’s Stalin) being eased out of the post 
of Chief Whip. I hope shortly to report on de- 
yelopments there in some detail, but meanwhile, 
the extraordinarily disingenuous letter in Satur- 
day’s Daily Telegraph deserves some interim 
comment. Signed by Sir Isaac, his Chief Whip 
Elect (Mr. Fiske, generally regarded as Sir Isaac’s 
heir-presumptive), and three of the LCC’s com- 
mittee chairmen, it says, ‘Because of the mislead- 
ing impressions abroad about the responsibilities 
and powers of the Chief Whip and other officers 
appointed by the Labour Party at County Hall, 
we hope you will give us the opportunity of 
stating that these officers act only on the decisions 
taken by that party after free debate and on the 
instructions given them.’ 

Pish, likewise tush. There is normally a 
Labour Party meeting at.County Hall once a 
week, lasting for not more than an hour and a 
half. So far from the decisions being taken by 
the party ‘after free debate,’ decisions are always 
taken in advance by the LCC ‘Cabinet,’ and it is 
only with the very worst grace that any debate is 
permitted at all. The officers act on the instruc- 
tions given them by the Labour Party dictator- 
ship at County Hall, and would not dream of 
taking instructions from the party as a whole, 
to whom, indeed, it is their main job to give 
instructions. Clearly, much more than the removal 
ot Mrs. Corbet remains te be done within the 
County Hall caucus, and it will be my pleasant 
duty shortly to help do it. 

* 

What has become of Mr. Benn Levy’s admir- 
able ‘Committee for the Limitation of Secret 
Police Powers’? I myself have long believed that 
secret police powers ought to -be drastically in- 
creased, on the grounds thatthe resultant-monu- 
mental fatuities cooked up in the name of security 
will eventually help to kill the whole thing by 
ridicule, and every day that passes seems to lend 
Support to my view. Of course, it does occa- 
sionally cause me some unease to think of the 
level of imbecility on which our security services 
Operate (the evidence in the trial of Anthony 
Wraight is a prime example of what I mean, and 
I heard recently of an even riper example per- 
petrated by those whose job it is to see that 
nobody assassinates President de Gaulle); after 
all, there are spies and saboteurs in the world, 
and it would be a good idea to have somebody 
about who is capable of catching them. 

Still, some people are more concerned about the 
behaviour of our security services than I am, so 
I would like to say a word about the relations of 
these people with the Direct Action Committee 
Against Nuclear War. From the beginning, this 


somewhat other-worldly organisation has been 
infiltrated by coppers’ narks of one kind or 
another (which makes them, I may say, very 
cross, as if it isn’t their own fault for not making 
sure that all their members are trustworthy). One 
plain-clothes man, I understand, took part in the 
first rocket-site demonstration the Committee 
held and was much put out when he was thrown 
vigorously off the site! Other Special Branch or 
MIS agents attend their meetings, receive their 
confidential briefings and attend their private 
conferences. And their telephone is tapped, pre- 
sumably without Mr. Butler’s knowledge. 

Two points arise. The first I have already men- 
tioned; if the Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War cannot tighten up their own 
security arrangements sufficiently to avoid having 
their innermost councils penetrated by security 
agents, they have only themselves to blame. But 
the second is the old criticism of British security; 
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that it spends its time (and our money) watching 
and following the wrong people. A glance down 
the list of sponsors of the Committee reveals the 
names of such notorious bomb-throwers, sabo- 
teurs, Soviet spies and train-wreckers as Lord 
Boyd-Orr, Spike Milligan, George Melly, Earl 
Russell, Philip Toynbee, Constance Cummings, 
Wolf Mankowitz, Ethel Mannin, John Osborne, 
Sir Herbert Read and Dr. Niemdller. Meanwhile, 
down in Wapping, a highly respectable bank 
clerk named Aloysius Pobjoy, who is a member 
ot the Conservative Party and a churchwarden, 
and has twice won a fifth prize at the Chelsea 
Flower Show for his begonias, is at this very 
moment transmitting to the Soviet Union highly 
secret information about the Thor missile. I have 
come to the conclusion that the only effective 
solution of the problems posed by security forces 
is the one devised by Stalin, who had them all 
shot every five years. 


Charles de Gaulle 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


N a week which has seen the State visit to 

London of Charles de Gaulle, President of 
the Fifth French Republic, it is as well that no 
Englishman should forget an_ earlier, less 
grandiose, but more dramatic arrival nearly 
twenty years ago. We were very much alone. 
Our armies were defeated, our alliances 
crumbling. From beyond the Atlantic we got 
sympathy and little more. From beyond the 
Channel General Weygand expressed the opinion 
that Britain would have its neck wrung like a 
chicken. This was the moment at which General 
de Gaulle chose our side. It deserves to be re- 
membered now. 

Not that he was conscious of choosing our 
side. For him there was evidently no question 
of choice. He had always been at the side of 
France, and this position would necessarily carry 
him into alliance with those opposed to the latest 
wave of invasion from beyond the blue line of 
the Vosges, those to whom France’s word had 
been pledged and then broken by a Marshal 
of France. So at a moment of great risk he 
became the leader of the ‘Free French,’ at first 
a symbol, and then a saviour, of his country, 
determinedly struggling with friends and 
enemies, a Roosevelt or a Hitler, to secure its 
interests and its consideration in the world. 

In this task he was largely successful, and the 
political skill behind the achievement should not 
be ignored. It is fascinating. to study. how. de 
Gaulle from 1943 to 1945 used his two main 
political opponents (the State Department and 
the French Communists) against one another. 
First, he forced recognition from the reluctant 
Americans largely by means of his undisputed 
control of the resistance movements (including 
the Communist resistance) inside France. Then he 
caused Thorez to disband the Communist armed 
bands by the implied threat that the Americans 
would not stand any trouble behind their lines, 
the pill being sweetened by a visit to Stalin, which 
still further strengthened the French claim to a 
place in the councils of the allies. A nice piece 
of diplomatic dialectics, and one which should 
be studied by those interested in de Gaulle’s 
approach to the Algerian problem. In any case, 


the myth of the gauche, politically clumsy soldier 
will hardly survive the events following the 13th 
of May; it is difficult to understand how anyone 
could have believed that of a statesman who had 
got the better of Stalin in negotiation. 

What sort of man is the French President, on 
whom the destiny of his country now reposes. 
almost as heavily as it did in 1940? There are. 
worse ways of answering this question than by. 
reading his memoirs, the third volume of which 
is published in English this week (Salvation:. 
1944-1946. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 30s.). There 
was a time when I used to reply to those who 
accused de Gaulle of wishing to be a dictator 
that no dictator ever had a prose style like his. 
A monarch, yes. A dictator, no. And the first 
thing that is striking about his memoirs is the 
number of memorable phrases in which mordant 
irony and historical lucidity combine to make 
these the most distinguished volumes produced 
by any twentieth-century statesman. Indeed, the 
only comparable account of political activity 
which comes to my mind is that contained in 
the memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, who otherwise 
had little enough in common with de Gaulle, 
but shared with him (and with the French classi- 
cal tradition) a serene pessimism about human 
nature as displayed at council tables or in 
Parliaments. ‘Edouard Herriot declined my invi- 
tation to join the government. I asked him to help 
in the reconstruction of France; he declared that 
he would devote himself to rebuilding the 
Radical party.’ That is about as good as it could 
be. It is a lesson.in style and in scorn. 

But ‘le style du Général’ is not always dry and 
ironic. When he talks of France his words take 
on fire, his sentences are linked in long chains 
of rhetoric. This is the de Gaulle of ‘a call to 
greatness,’ of the ‘special feeling’ about a France 
which he compares to a princess imprisoned in a 
tower, to a ‘belle au bois dormant.’ With a shock 
we see him change from Retz to Chateaubriand, 
from La Rochefoucauld to the Bossuet of the 
Oraisons Funébres. And this change may appear 
suspect to an English reader who likes his 
patriotic emotion mushier and more muddled. 
Yet the objection to the tone of de Gaulle’s 
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nationalism is one which, if it is to be brought at 
all, must be brought against a long line of French 
writers and orators from the classics to the revo- 
lutionaries. And perhaps the problem is more 
complex than it seems. 

’ When M. Delouvrier, the present Resident- 
General in Algeria, was offered the post, it is 
said that he protested his incapacity for it to 
the President, who listened and replied: ‘Vous 
grandirez.’ Throughout his memoirs de Gaulle 
continually expresses his feeling that he is offer- 
ing individuals the opportunity of developing 
their potential greatness. ‘Ce qui les nourrit dans 
leurs ceurs ce n’est point ce qu’ils recoivent du 
blé. C’est ce qu’ils lui donnent.’ It was Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry who wrote that, not de Gaulle, but 
it is an idea which penetrates his thought through 
and through. This is the theme of ‘gloire,’ and 
it is to be found in French writers and men of 
action from Corneille to Malraux. ‘La gloire’— 
the word cannot be translated, though the 
Italian ‘virti’” has some connection with it It is 
a sense of being true to oneself, of publicly ful- 
filling one’s highest potentialities, the keystone of 
an aristocratic and classical humanism, which 
finds its best expression in open, noble gestures, 
which requires of the individual that he should 
exert himself to the utmost on pain of decadence. 

This complex of ideas and feelings lies at the 
heart of de Gaulle’s concept of man and, it should 
be noted, he shares this attitude with much of 
modern French literature. I have mentioned 
Saint-Exupéry and Malraux, but practically all 
those writers who have created the twentieth-cen- 
tury literature of action in France imply the 
necessity of effort, of a maximum development 
of the individual’s faculties. ‘Le style du Général’ 
is the style of contemporary French literature 
just as the tone of his nationalism is the tone 
of French nationalism itself. 

The demanding concept of ‘gloire’ can equally 
be applied to the collectivity. De Gaulle expects 
from France the same development of the poten- 
tial virtues within her as he expects from indi- 
vidual Frenchmen. It is in this light that his 
opinions on such matters as the continuance of 

















the war into 1945 should be considered. 
‘, . . From the viewpoint of France’s higher in- 
terests—which is something quite different from 
the immediate advantage of the French popu- 
lation—I did not regret it. With the war dragging 
on, our help would be needed. . . . Our position 
in the world and, still more, the opinion that our 
own people would have of themselves for many 
generations to come depended on this fact.’ This 
may appear ruthless, but, though de Gaulle may 
be accused of failing to consider the fate of indi- 
viduals or of nations, he is never indifferent to 
their destiny. 

From this exigent nobility spring de Gaulle’s 
qualities and also his defects as a statesman. 
‘When it comes to the pinch,’ wrote Orwell, 
‘human beings are heroic,’ but they are not heroic 
all, or even most of, the time. In a country of 
gardens, people will wish to cultivate their garden 
—they will even wish to extract State subsidies 
for doing so—and, in ordinary circumstances, 
most of them will turn a deaf ear to the drums 
and trumpets of grandeur. De Gaulle, to use his 
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own magnificent phrase, considers France with 
‘the lucid anxiety of love,’ but it is a love without 
indulgence. Peoples perhaps, and politicians cer. 
tainly, need spoiling a little. 

But it seems probable that, when history hag 
to pronounce on this extraordinary man, it wil] 
decide that his defects were the defects of great. 
ness of soul. If he asked too much of the indi- 
vidual or of the nation, it was a mark of his 
belief in the powers contained within them. If his 
nationalism appeared narrow, it was because he 
was also a French patriot. If he sometimes 
seemed to take refuge in mere words, it was be- 
cause he was a great orator and a great writer, 


Bringing nobility of mind to the service of a 
country which badly needed it, de Gaulle has | 


never flattered his fellow citizens nor ceased to | 


treat them as something more than heads to be 


counted at an election. He is the last represen- | 
tative of the aristocratic virtues among the rulers: 


of the Western world. By his memoirs, if not 
his deeds, he has made sure that his name will 
outlive most of theirs. 


Kgosana’s Day 


By KENNETH MACKENZIE 


T was Wednesday, March 30, the day the 

Pan-Africanist Congress marched on Cape 
Town. The causes of the march were the mass 
arrests of anti-apartheid leaders in the middle 
of the previous night and a crass attempt at 
strike-breaking by the police in the morning. 
They had come with force into Langa Township, 
about ten miles from Cape Town, routed the 
Africans out of their houses and tried to bully 
them into returning to work. One man fell—or 
was pushed—out of a third-storey window and 
was seriously injured. 

There were about 5,000 when the march 
began. By the time I saw them, coming along 
the curved dual carriageway that leads around 
the side of the mountain to the heart of Cape 
Town, there must have been at least 15,000. 
They were marching about twelve abreast, 


~ 
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‘Well! Here's their national anthem and not before time!’ 


CAPE TOWN 


dressed in their workingmen’s shirts, trousers 
and coats, and looking exactly like some senti- 
mental Leftist painting, “The Peasants’ Revolt.’ 
But this was real. 

I was in a car with a photographer and we 
had to drive through part of the mile-long pro- 
cession to reach the front. Driving slowly along 
entirely surrounded by a river of chanting 
Africans was a nervous-making experience. They 
were entirely unarmed—there was not a single 
stick to be seen—and they seemed friendly 
enough. But the emotional pressure was ob- 
viously high. One felt anything could happen 
at any moment. I found myself shouting their 
slogans back at them in a hopeful sort of way: 
‘Afrika! Izwe lethu!’ which means ‘Africa! Our 
country!’ 

It was quite a relief to see Philip Kgosana, 
their leader, whom I knew, appear on our port 
bow. “You don’t have to worry, he said. “This 
is a peaceful demonstration. That’s right, we 
don’t want to harm anyone.’ 

Kgosana is twenty-one, short and baby-faced. 
He was a student of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town before he gave that up to be 
secretary of the local Pan-Africanists. On public 
occasions he wears short blue pants which make 
him look like a schoolboy. In fact, he is a man 
of stature. 

“We are going to Parliament,’ he went on 
cheerfully. ‘That’s right, I want to see the 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Erasmus, to ask him 
to release our leaders and to stop the police 
from persecuting us. That’s right, we are going 
to Parliament.’ Kgosana speaks excellent English 
with the one odd mannerism of using the phrase 


_ ‘That’s right’ as if it were a punctuation mark. 


His news was anything but reassuring. Ob- 
viously, we thought, somewhere between here 
and Parliament a force of police was going to 
stop Kgosana’s band, and it was difficult to see 
how 15,000 could be dispersed without blood- 
shed. We accelerated a little way ahead to see 
if we could see a police road block and, if 
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pecessary, gor ve usc saie side of it. But there 
was no road block—in fact, no police at all in 
sight, except a couple of traffic cops. Around 
Parliament, they told us, there was a ring of 
armoured cars and troops. And another big crowd 
of Africans had gathered outside the police 
station in Caledon Square. 

We watched the marchers come down the 
hill, on to the last slope that led to the built-up 
shopping area, only about a mile from the 
House of Assembly. I began to feel I was 
watching a Hitchcock film. ‘After the Battle of 
Parliament there is going to be bloodshed and 
looting all over Cape Town,’ the photographer 
said. ‘Anyone who is still alive will have some 
good pictures.’ But at the top of the slope Kgo- 
sana halted his column and persuaded them to sit 
down at the side of the road and under the 
trees. After a conference with his lieutenants, 
Kgosana came over to the group of journalists. 
‘We do not want to have any people shot,’ he 
said. ‘And I am thinking it might be better if 
I left all these people here and just went with 
about ten people to see Mr. Erasmus. I could 
tell him I have all these others at my back. 
That’s right?’ 

We told him we thought that was a very 
responsible decision, that it seemed the only way 
to prevent complete disaster. ‘That's right,’ he 
said. 

So about ten Africans, five photographers and 
a handful of journalists separated themselves 
from the crowd and began walking towards the 
Houses of Parliament. At the first corner another 
man joined us, a Security Branch policeman. He 
grasped Kgosana by the arm and explained to 
him that the only way to see Erasmus was by 
way of the police chief, Colonel I. P. S. Ter- 
blanche, who was standing outside the Caledon 
Square police station surrounded by a some- 
what unruly crowd of Africans. Kgosana 
allowed himself to be diverted down Buitekant 
Street to the police station. 

He was escorted to the centre of the crowd 
and a microphone connected to a police loud- 
speaker pushed into his hand. ‘I can’t control 
this crowd—you can,’ Colonel Terblanche was 
reported to have said. He spoke for three 
minutes and the crowd fell silent. Then he left 
the microphone and started protracted and em- 
phatic negotiations with the police officer. 

Earlier Colonel Terblanche had -had a Sara- 
cen armoured troop-carrier and men armed with 
sten guns outside the police station, but as the 
crowd grew he moved them out of sight. (The 
fact that the Security Council of the United 
Nations was that day opening its debate on 
South Africa obviously had a restraining in- 
fluence on the authorities.) 


I was standing at the edge of the crowd, 
pressed against a wall, thinking that if these 
negotiations broke down and Colonel Terblanche 
decided to disperse the crowd, mine would be 
quite the unhealthiest spot in Africa. At that 
moment I met a Coloured friend who knew the 
way to a nearby roof-top, where one could 
Observe history in safety. He was a politician 
on the Trotskyite fringe (there are many like 
him among the Coloureds), a man of so many 
points of principle that he could hardly breath 
—a_ revisionist’s revisionist,’ his friends 
him. ‘Of course,’ he said, as we looked down 


on the crowd, ‘I cannot agree with the way they 
formulate their position—but, my God, this is it!’ 

There was a ripple of excitement as the police 
cleared away some white men, women and 
children who were watching on the sidelines. 
Then came a sudden whirl of frightening move- 
ment as everyone turned their heads to see a 
great mass of Africans pouring into the top end 
of Buitekant Street. The marchers Kgosana left 
behind had got tired of waiting. 

Immediately Kgosana left Colonel Terblanche, 
got himself hoisted on to the shoulders of two 
of his lieutenants and went to meet the new- 
comers, calming them, explaining the situation. 
Soon the whole street was a solid mass of people, 
wedged shoulder to shoulder among the build- 
ings, about 20,000 silent but tense Africans. 

‘If this should get out of hand, Sharpeville 
will look like a Sunday school picnic,’ my re- 
visionist friend said. He kicked our bitumen roof- 
top. ‘This should burn nicely.” Kgosana could 
still be seen waving his hands up and: down 
in front of Colonel Terblanche’s face. This was 
the moment when Hitchcock would have stopped 
the background music and let us knot our 
stomachs in silence. 

Finally, Kgosana was hoisted aloft and given 
the microphone again. He began speaking in 
English, no doubt for the benefit of the press. 
We caught his first, gently ironic sentence: “We 
came here today to ask Colonel Terblanche to 
protect us from the police ...’ and then it 
became inaudible. But I learnt later that he had 
said Colonel Terblanche had granted two of 
their three demands: he had promised there 
would be no more early morning police strike- 
breaking, and he had given an assurance that 
he would do his best to arrange a meeting be- 
tween Kgosana’s deputation and Erasmus. He 
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explained he had no power to release the 
leaders. Thus, said Kgosana, they had won a 
victory and they would now go quietly home 
again. They did not wish to harm anyone. That’s 
right. 

There was a burst of applause from those 
near enough to hear, which spread like a wave 
through the crowd and was followed by repeated, 
triumphant shouts of ‘Afrika! Izwe lethu!’ I 
found tears in my eyes, partly from relief. 
Kgosana was hoisted once again on the shoulders 
of his followers, room was made for a police car 
to lead the procession and protect them, and 
the mass of shouting, chanting Africans started 
their walk back to Langa. 

I climbed down from my roof-top thinking 
that the whole of Cape Town owed a debt of 
gratitude to those two men, Colonel Terblanche 
and Philip Kgosana, for behaving like reason- 
able, civilised men at a time when prejudice and 
barbarism were riding high. 

What Kgosana demonstrated might eventu- 
ally prove of vital importance to South Africa: 
he showed that large crowds of Africans can be 
disciplined into taking part in mass, non-violent 
demonstrations, and that when they do nothing 
can stand in their way. 


* 


There is a sordid postscript to this story. The 
evening of the demonstration Kgosana and five 
of his followers returned to the police station 
at the request of the police chiefs. They under- 
stood they were going to see Erasmus. Instead 
they were arrested. While in custody they were 
interviewed by the Secretary of Justice, Mr. C. J. 
Greef. Kgosana is still in custody and one hates 
to think what is happening to him. The police 
have a way of dealing with ‘cheeky natives.’ 
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Today, on every hand, discovery and development bring the promise of better living. 


But it is production that makes reality of that promise. I.C.I., for example, spent 
£5,000,000 on developing ‘Terylene’ polyester fibre—and will soon have expended ten 
times that sum on building and equipping plants to make it. Only investment on this 
scale could ensure that test-tube ounces of ‘Terylene’ were quickly translated into 
plant tonnages—to make crease-resisting, shrink-proof, long-lasting ‘Terylene’ 
dresses, skirts, suits, blouses, shirts; attractive and durable ‘Terylene’ curtains and 


furnishing materials; and conveyor belting, ropes, hoses, sails and fishing-nets. I.C.I.’s 


LIFE 
IS 


investment in ‘Terylene’ is only part of the Company’s £375,000,000 post-war expansion 


programme that has done much to promote the booming vitality of life in the 


BOOM i N G 22.8 mid-20th century. 
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Westminster Commentary 





Party Discipline 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


N recent weeks both the major parties have 

had internal revoits on their hands. Mr. Cross- 
man, Mr. Shinwell and Mr. Wigg led a mixed bag 
of Labour Members into abstention on defence. 
Lord Hinchingbrooke and Mr. Nabarro have 
been complaining about lax parliamentary con- 
trol over government spending and are still more 
incensed with the Budget. Nearly half the Con- 
servative back-benchers have been trying to force 
the Minister of Health’s hand on free drugs for 
private patients. Sir Fitzroy Maclean and Mr. 
Nigel Birch have indicated that they are closer to 
Mr. Shinwell and Mr. Wigg on defence than to 
their own front bench. And Mr. Thorneycroft has 
sniffed hard at a number of issues, trying to see, 
in his engaging but uncertain way, if they would 
offer him the opportunity to be effective without 
being disagreeable. 

Both parties have, therefore, had their share 
of trouble—and Mr. Grimond, who must have 
been occupied with something, has probably had 
his, too. But they have reacted quite differently 
to their difficulties. Even the most determined be- 
liever that there is now no real distinction be- 
tween the parties could hardly hold that this 
applied to their treatment of internal revolts. 
The Labour Party draws more attention to itself, 
engenders more passion, attacks its rebels more 
bitterly and ends up by giving a much greater 
impression of disunity. Why is this? I think it 
is largely to be explained by the sharpness Of 
the contradiction between the incredibly tight 
discipline which is the theory and tradition of 
the Labour Party and the natural rebelliousness 
which is endemic in any party of the Left. 

The Labour Party in its early days brought 
into politics the idea of the sovereign party con- 


ference and of Members of Parliament acting . 


almost as delegates from that body. ‘Democratic 
centralism’ was the keynote of this approach. It 
was democratic in the sense that it made the 
party’s leaders far more subject to rank-and-file 
control than was the case in either the Conser- 
vative Party or the Liberal Party. And it was cen- 
tralist in the sense that it left far less freedom 
to the individual MP. Thus, between 1906 and 
1914, when the practice accorded mest closely 
with the theory, Labour Members were supposed 
to speak in the House only when instructed to 
do so by the party; and the leader (or chairman) 
of the party was changed annually, so as to 
reduce the chances of any individual elevating 
himself above the rules. In the Twenties the widen- 
ing of the basis of the party, combined with the 
personal dominance of MacDonald, involved a 
considerable erosion of this approach. But the 
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centralism still showed itself in strong national 
control over local candidatures. Surprisingly for. 
a new, working-class party, the Labour Party 
practised at least as much ‘carpet-bagging’ as 
either of its traditional rivals. Arthur Henderson 
(Barnard Castle, Widnes, Newcastle, Burnley and 
Clay Cross) and MacDonald himself (Leicester, 
Woolwich, Aberavon and Seaham Harbour) 
flashed up and down the country from one con- 
stituency to another with a speed which even 
such electorally unlucky politicians as Balfour 
and Winston Churchill had hardly rivalled. 

In addition there persisted the idea (if not the 
practice) that the discipline of the political wing 
of the Labour movement ought always to be as 
strict as that of the industrial wing during the 
conduct of a strike. It was the beleaguered 
garrison approach to politics. And in the early 
Thirties it was strengthened both by the defec- 
tion of MacDonald and by the fact that for a 


' few years the parliamentary Labour Party did 


become, almost literally, a beleaguered garrison. 
By the late Thirties, however, when the garrison 
had been somewhat reinforced, this approach be- 
came less acceptable and the disciplinary 
struggles associated with the United Front and 
the Popular Front erupted. 

After 1945 the great infusion of a broad-based 
Labour strength made the old rigidity still less 
acceptable. But the conflict was disguised for 
some years by the buoyancy and mutual tolera- 
tion which such a victory brought in its train. 
There were occasional periods of tension as when 
Ernest Bevin, the epitome of majority power, 
complained that he had been stabbed in the back 
by Mr. Crossman. But, broadly speaking, it was 
not until the outbreak of ‘he Bevanite quarrel 
and the defeat of the Attlee Government that 
the contrast between the Labour Party’s theory 
of disciplined unity and its practice of bitter 
public quarrelling became generally apparent. 

In_ the Conservative Party the developments 
of the past half-century have been in the opposite 
direction. The theory there had long been the 
Burkeian one of the independence of Members 
of Parliament and their duty to exercise their own 
judgment. In practice, however, Conservatives 
were markedly less tolerant of awkward eccen- 
tricity than was the Liberal Party. Labouchére 
would have found it difficult to survive for thirty 
years as a Tory Member. Nevertheless, in the 
period before 1914, the Conservatives battled 
constantly and openly on tariff reform; they 
quarrelled bitterly on the Parliament Bill; and 
they forced their leader—admittedly not a very 
determined incumbent—into resignation. 

After 1918 Conservative discipline began to 
grow stricter, and by the Thirties, despite the 
laxity which might have been expected to follow 
from a huge majority, Captain Margesson was 
behaving as one of the toughest Chief Whips 
in parliamentary history. After 1945 the Tories 
showed surprisingly little desire to quarrel in 
defeat and Lord Woolton and Mr. Butler carried 
through their changes with the minimum of up- 
heaval. It was not until a Conservative Govern- 
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ment had been back in power for several years 
that the emergence of the Suez group raised a 
disciplinary issue of any importance. But the Suez 
group had the advantage of rebelling towards 
the periphery and not towards the centre, and 
therefore had the Conservative constituency asso- 
ciations on their side. In any event, the rebellion 
was a relatively mild one, and it was soon sub- 
merged in the Suez adventure itself. 

Then the real toughness’ of Conservative 
discipline showed itself. Nearly half the Cabinet 
and a very substantial group of back-benchers 
were racked with doubt about Sir Anthony 
Eden’s policy, but those who gave public ex- 
pression to these doubts were summarily dealt 
with. The fates of Mr. Anthony Nutting (to whom 
the Sunday Express this week thought it right 
to display a vindictiveness unusual even in its 
columns), Brigadier Medlicott and Mr. Nicolson 
are well known. Sir Edward Boyle was almost 
alone in escaping. And even he had great diffi- 
culty with his local constituency association. This, 
indeed, underlines a special feature of this 
latter-day Conservative discipline. It is exercised 
more through the constituency associations than 
through the Whips. The leader of the party is 
able to effect a certain detachment from its 
brutalities. If the Member survives, as with Sir 
Edward Boyle, the Prime Minister may even dis- 
play his magnanimity by inviting him back into 
the Government—although not going so far as 
to give him any promotion over the next four 
years, And if the Member does not survive, as 
with Mr. Nicolson, the Prime Minister can shrug 
his shoulders, imply it is all a nasty business and 
make it clear that he has no intention of inter- 
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fering with the course of justice. There is 
a similarity between this detachment and 
the suave courtesy with which Mr. Butler 
has treated the recent revolts on his side. If a 
phrase is sought to balance the Labour Party’s 
‘beleaguered garrison’ attitude, it may be de- 
scribed as the ‘trap-door’ approach to politics. 
Provided the final sanction is not to be applied, 
dissidents are treated with politeness and even 
a semblance of respect. But in certain circum- 
stances the trap-door will open and they will dis- 
appear from view with a completeness which 
cannot fail to impress those who are standing 
near, Fortunately the behaviour of most Con- 
servative dissidents makes it only too easy to 
avoid the over-frequent use of this penalty. 

Nothing could more clearly underline the rela- 
tively mild nature of Conservative revolts than 
the recent defence debate. The rebels on that 
side were attacking the real target—the Govern- 
- ment of the day, which had exercised responsi- 
bility for the past eight years, and which had 
originated the object of obloquy, the Sandys 
policy. Yet they acted with great restraint and 
good temper. On the Opposition side the target 
was far more shadowy. It was a long time since 
the front bench had been in power and when it 
had been, Mr. Shinwell, the chief rebel, had: en- 
joyed the principal defence responsibility. Yet 
the internecine attack was launched with far 
more hostility and far less caution. Apart from 
Mr. Nabarro and one or two equally uninfluen- 
tial extremists, my guess is that the much-publi- 
cised Conservative revolt on the Budget will be 
conducted with equal circumspection. 

Two deductions can be drawn from these brief 
summaries of the respective developments of the 
two parties’ attitudes towards discipline. The first 
is that the Conservatives, with a theory of 
tolerance, have been moving surreptitiously but 
steadily towards a tighter control, while the 
Labour Party, with a theory of iron unity, has 
been moving at least equally rapidly towards a 
freedom bordering on disarray. The second is that 
Conservative discipline is always more effective 
than it looks, while Labour discipline is more 


notable for the terrible curses with which it is 
launched than for the casualties which it inflicts. 

What lessons ought the Labour Party to draw 
from these contrasts? It should realise that, from 
the point of view of impressing the electorate, 
it is self-discipline which counts. The floating 
voter is equally antipathetic to a disunited party 
and to an attempt to produce unity by strong- 
arm methods. He is only impressed by an 
apparently effortless achievement of this objec- 
tive. It should realise, too, that an impossibly 
rigid theory of unity is in fact the enemy of effec- 
tive self-discipline. It is no accident that the only 
parliamentary party prior to the Labour Party 
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which had a theory of battlefield unity—the Irish 
Nationalist Party—exploded into the unprece- 
dented bitterness of the Committee Room Fifteen 
conflict, with Healy hissing at Parnell and Parnell 
excoriating Healy. Any great party is bound to be 
a coalition of different strands of thought. The 
exponents of these different strands should try 
to practise a little mutual tolerance. At a time 
when flexibility and reappraisal are so necessary 
for a party of the Left, the moderate wing of the 
Labour Party in particular, which must be 
libertarian if it is to be anything, should be con- 
stantly aware of the danger of making an ally of 
intolerance. 


‘In the Face of the Court?’ 


By 


N the present state of the law there is no appeal 

from a judge’s decision to commit a man to 
prison for contempt of court. If the Administra- 
tion of Justice Bill is passed in its present form, 
there will be a general right of appeal; but in the 
House of Lords debate on the Bill recently the 
Lord Chief Justice and his predecessor, Lord 
Goddard, supported by an ex-Lord Chancellor, 
appeared to be urging that in one particular form 
of contempt, known as contempt ‘in the face of 
the court,’ no right of appeal should be allowed. 

Examples of this form of contempt are the 
refusal of a witness to answer questions when 
directed to do so, the hurling of tomatoes at the 
judges or anyone else in court—any conduct, in 
fact, which constitutes an affront to the authority 
and dignity of the court. The Lord Chief Justice 
said: ‘Nobody has yet suggested, so far as I 
know, that there is any case in which a penalty 
or sentence imposed by a judge for a contempt 
before him has been in any way oppressive.’ This 
may very wen be true; the national press and the 
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law reporters do not necessarily publicise every 
instance, or even most instances, of committals 
of this kind; and if anybody made such a daring 
suggestion he might well be himself guilty of 
contempt under the present law. Lord Goddard 
asserted that judges do not give savage sen- 
tences, and, if this be true, the existence of the 
right of appeal will confirm the fact, whereas 
its absence. might very well raise doubts. 


The Lord Chief Justice further argued that 
there was no appeal from the decision of Parlia- 
ment to commit for contempt, and he claimed the 
same privilege for the judiciary—a proposition 
that will scarcely appeal to those many who re- 
gard such parliamentary powers as arbitrary and 
indefensible. And Lord Goddard’s other apparent 
objection to the right of appeal—that the trial in 
the course of which the contempt occurred would 
be delayed while the ‘contemnor’ went to the 
Court of Appeal to challenge his committal—is 
not easy to follow: the trial will in any event be 
delayed, or else continue without the contemnor, 
whether he be sitting in his cell regretting his con- 
tempt or appearing before the Court of Appeal. 


It is to be hoped that, despite these criticisms 
from the judicial summit, the Bill will be per- 
mitted to bring the English law of contempt into 
line with that of other civilised nations. Our law’s 
present deformity in this respect is unique. 


* * * 


‘Counsel said that all questions of expenses 
were dealt with by the Commissioners all over the 
country every day. They negotiated on a sensible 
basis. . . .” This is, needless to say, counsel for 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue arguing in 
favour of a wide discretion to be given to the 
Commissioners in administering our unjust, 
anomalous, and in some cases downright idiotic 
tax system. Fortunately the argument, similar to 
one used in the recent Hinchy case, did not pre- 
vail. It is for the legislature, not for the servants 
of the executive, to remedy defects in the law— 
an important principle which Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory, in declaring total war against dividend 
strippers and the like, appears deplorably enough 
to have ignored. 
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The BBC’s Yugoslav Service 
H. Carleton Greene, M. Gregovic, 
Mladen Bjelanovic and Stjepan Grabovac 


Bernard Levin in Moscow Graham Greene, 
William Douglas Home 


Frederic Raphael 
How Much? Dr. J. R. Nelson 
Torrid Zones Alan Webber, George Mandel 


A Raspberry for the Teacher 
The Staff of Wandsworth Secondary School 
Geoffrey Rans 


Sir Kenneth Clark 

Lord Altrincham and others 
lan Nairn 

Angeline A. Hampton 
Anthony Trott 

L. Sellers 

| Reginald Turnor 
Elizabeth Young 


Anti-Semitism 


Patron or Dictator? 
South Africa 
‘Dynapolis’ 
Processed Maternity 
Racy about Racine 
Spare the Pol:tician 
Berenson 

Lust and Sloth 





THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 

Sir,—You said on March 25 that publication of 
the BBC’s memorandum on the Yugoslav Service 
had been delayed for a week because of its length. 
It would seem, however, from your last issue that 
there was another reason: the Spectator was anxious 
to print a renewal of its attack alongside the BBC’s 
reply. 

The BBC has, with great care and in considerable 
detail, answered the Spectator’s charges and it does 
not intend to test the patience of your readers and 
your contributors with further statements. We are 
perfectly happy to leave your readers to judge for 
themselves between our memorandum and your 
comments.—Yours faithfully, 

H. CARLETON GREENE 


Broadcasting House, W1 Director-General 


[We should be happy to drop the subject, too, 
if the issue were simply between the BBC’s memo- 
randum and our own. But, as we have argued from 
the beginning, the full truth can be elicited only 
by an independent investigation into the Yugoslav 
Service. In view of the admissions in the BBC’s own 
memorandum, does Mr. Greene not think that a 
prima facie case has been made for such an inquiry? 
—Editor, Spectator.] . 


Sir—I was unpleasantly surprised to read in the 
BBC’s statement in connection with the current pub- 
licity about its Yugoslav Service that the account 
given by the Spectator about me ‘is a gross distor- 
tion.’ It is also alleged that it was the BBC who 
suggested to me that I should get in touch with 
the Home Office. regarding political asylum. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
fact is that, as you stated, the BBC ‘tried hard to 
put pressure’ on me not to ask for asylum. This 
was said to me explicitly on September 26, 1957, at 
the interview in the course of which I was informed 
that my contract would be terminated. I was strongly 
advised to return to Yugoslavia, since I would not 
be granted asylum here. 

The same evening I was further informed 
that the Home Office had intimated to the 
BBC that, as the Yugoslav authorities were not 
prepared to extend my passport, they, the Home 
Office, could not renew my British visa and that, 
therefore, the BBC had no other choice but to ter- 
minate my contract. 


Great was my amazement at my subsequent dis- 
covery that the Home Office knew absolutely 
nothing about this story, which was gbviously a 
nasty fabrication. 

The BBC says that it is not its practice to 
publish the reasons for termination of contract 
and that your account of those reasons in my case 
was a ‘gross distortion.’ I feel that in this instance 
it would be in the interest of truth if that practice 
was departed from.—Yours faithfully, 

M. GREGOVIC 
London 


* 


Sir,—May we, as representatives of two modest, 
but free, Yugoslav papers, one Croat, one Serbian, 
comment briefly on the letter of the five Com- 
munist Yugoslav journalists published in your issue 
of March 25? They suggested you had not the 
courage to explain the truth about the present-day 
Yugoslav press to your public. We would be glad 
to do so. 

The truth is that of the whole totalitarian press 
in the world, be it Communist or fascist, there is no 
more servile, more cowardly and more spineless 
variety than the one in Yugoslavia today. Despite 
the official ‘non-alignment’ policy in international 
affairs—the Yugoslav press contains more Stalinist 
residues than most. For example, Yugoslavia is the 
only Communist country where the ‘personality cult’ 
can be found in its purest, classical form. Tito in 
uniform, Tito in mufti, Tito statesmanlike with the 
leaders of the world, Tito the luminary—it is all 
there with repetitive banality. 

The Yugoslav press is a self-contained, disciplined 
body of party hacks which stifles anybody with ideas 
or a grain of independent thought. Even slightly 
unorthodox writers like Copic or Oljaca have been 
savagely and brutally attacked by the steam-roller 
of the collectivised press, The moment somebody 
is out of favour with the ‘new class,’ the press 
hounds start howling for his blood. For years, Djilas 
was the darling of the press, its undisputed leader 
and idol. Yet when he spoke up against the ‘new 
class,’ his former friends and admirers turned their 
back on him, attacked him and sneered at him with 
a ferocity rarely seen even in Stalin’s Russia. 

Present-day Yugoslav journalists are nothing else 
but docile weathercocks who blindly follow the 
‘line.’ They are the watchdogs of the ‘new class,’ 
its helpers and apologists. Using a hypocritical 
vocabulary, abounding with expressions _ like 
‘democracy,’ ‘peace,’ ‘justice,’ ‘socialism’ and so 
forth, they serve an arbitrary and brutal regime 
which has cut itself off entirely from the ordinary 
people. 

For such people to criticise a liberal paper like 
yours is outrageous. Perhaps the fact that you did 
publish their offensive letter will help them to under- 
stand the meaning of real democracy.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

MLADEN BJELANOVIC 
(Srpski Vidici) 
37 Normanton Road, Leicester 
STJEPAN GRABOVAC 
(Hrvatska Zora) 
15 Clarissa Road, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex 


BERNARD LEVIN IN MOSCOW 


Sir,—As I am about to leave tonight to visit for the 
fourth time the city so strangely described by Mr. 
Bernard Levin I feel a great interest in his account. 
What has happened to all those coffee houses—or 
ice-cream parlours—which I saw in Moscow on my 
last visit,.for Mr. Levin says there are none? What 
has happened to the attractive ‘bar’ with stand-up 
tables on one leg where one drank and ate so 
cheaply? (Mr. Levin says there are no bars.) What 
has happened to all the friends of mine who have 
written to me for books and who have acknowledged 
their receipt? (Mr. Levin says it is dangerous to 
receive books from the West.) 

It is probably only a happy accident, or my ignor- 
ance of the Russian language, which has prevented 
me being accosted by the currency touts in Moscow 
as I have been so often accosted in Paris, Rome and 
Saigon. From the surprise Mr. Levin shows at his 
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Have you 
discovered 


Feiffer? 


SHORT TIME ago Pendennis in The 
Observer examined the strip-cartoon 
characters in other newspapers (Colonel 
Pewter, the Gambols, the Bumsteads, Andy 
Capp, etc... . ) with a kindly interest in 
their besetting sins (Pride, Envy, Sloth, etc, 
... ). He made no mention of The Observer's 
own weekly cartoon strip by Jules Feiffer, 
for Feiffer’s cartoons are not devoted to the 
adventures of any particular set of charac- 
ters, or to any particular indulgences. But 
if you are beset by Doubt, Feiffer is 
your man... 
These strip cartoons are like no others 
in the world. Highly individual, lazy- 
eloquent drawings: long, block-lettered 


I USED 10 Be 
A REBEL IN MY 





dialogues or thinkings aloud, with em- 
phatic words in black: no stock characters, 
no square frames, no balloons, no winks, 
no nudges and not a damn thing explained. 
And, strangest of all, a deep, wry serious- 
ness behind the comédy—so that, depend- 
ing upon mood and matter, a Feiffer-addict 
may respond to a Feiffer cartoon by 
shouting for joy or by going away quietly 
to weep and wonder. 

A young man called Bernard (but 
sometimes Howard) loses battles against 
his girl, his boss, his friends (“you can’t 
win you can’t win you can’t win’). A 
long-robed patriarch ‘reviews’ the Old 
Testament—favourably. An Oecedipus-like 
figure on a_ psychiatrist’s couch skims 
through his lurid life (“My daughter’s 
seeing you tomorrow. Boy, has she got 
problems.”’) 

Jules Feiffer is young, unmarried, hip, 
an Eastern American with inherited 
puritanism, a citizen of Greenwich Village - 
with a pass to every other Bohemia. Of his 
readers in The Observer, a majority says 
nothing, while two minorities applaud and 
hiss. It’s a test of something . . . and not 
merely of cleverness. It’s liable to grow on 
you. Have you discovered where you stand? 

J.B.L. 








New ‘Long House’ for the 
Wanapum Indians 


the great Priest Rapids hydro-electric 

project was begun in Washington State, it 

meant,’as so often happens, disturbing many 

historic sites and remains of the local Indians, the 
Wanapums. 

However, cordial co-operation with local authori- 
ties has removed most of the relics to museums and 
provided a new site for the Long House, which the 
Wanapums use for tribal feasts and religious rites. 
Now a very different Long House is reaching across 
the Columbia River, a massive barrier of steel and 
concrete. And the throbbing heart of this power- 
house wil] be the ten huge generating sets made in 
Britain by The English Electric Company. 

Every six weeks another English Electric turbine 


and generator set, with its massive forgings ma- ~ 


chined to smooth perfection and its myriad wind- 
ings, is added to the impressive rank of machines in 


POWER IS THE BUSINESS OF 





ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


a 


Building the Priest Rapids power-station of Grant County 
Public Utility District No. 2 of Ephrata, Washington 
State, U.S.A. Inside the barrage will be ten 131,000 h.p. 
water-turbine generating sets which, together 

with transformers, are all being supplied 

by English Electric. 


the Priest Rapids power-house. As it goes on line, 
still more power pulses into the electrical system 
ofbusy Washington State. Whenall tenare installed, 
over 1,300,000h.p. will beat workin the‘‘Long House.” 
Wherever power is needed 

The U.S.A. is one of the many countries where 
English Electric has won a high reputation and a 
succession of important orders. At home, too, this 
company, with its huge technical resources backed 
by long experience in many branches of engineering, 
is making the equipment, first to provide us with 
more power—from coal, oil, gas, water, the atom 
—and secondly to utilize it, on our railways, in our 
industries and our homes. 

Electric power leads to prosperity, both for us in 
Britain and for those other countries served by 
English Electric whose needs are often so much 
greater than ours. 





... BRINGING YOU BETTER LIVING 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, MARCONI! HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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One of the turbine runners being lowered into posi- 
tion at Priest Rapids. These runners are the 
largest so far built in Britain and are among the 
biggest in the world. 


exe. z 








Sectional model of one of the water-turbine genera- 
ting sets for Priest Rapids. The feathering propel- 
ler turbine is rotated by water pressure and flow, 
driving the generator above it. The electrical 
power generated is led away to transformers for 
distribution to industry and the home. 
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encounter with these characters I get the impression 
that Moscow must have been the first foreign city 
Mr. Levin has ever visited, 

In spite of my dislike of lettuce, which seems to 
insinuate itself in a limp, tired form as in Scandinavia 
under all kinds of British dishes, I hope to use some 
of the next few days in chasing it down, though I 
rather hope I don’t succeed. I don’t expect to find 
pasta either, thank God, though I look forward to 
the delicious Georgian dish of cold turkey with a nut 
sauce, and to drinking again a dry Georgian white 
wine. 

How odd it is that when a journalist describes a 
city he makes it seem so different from the one that 
others have encounterec as ordinary travellers with 
no need to melodramaiise their impressions. The 
Beaverbrook press, I was once told by an editor of 
the Daily Mail, teaches its young apprentices, of 
whom Mr. Levin is one, that a story must ‘stand up.’ 
Mr. Levin’s story certainly does—as monumentally as 
a Cos lettuce.—Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM GREENE 
London, W1 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘What has happened to the 
bars is that they have been closed in the anti- 
drunkenness drive. There is a tiny counter in one 
of the big stores at which it is possible to buy a 
glass of wine. Here, again, “the attractive bar with 
stand-up tables . where one drank and ate so 
cheaply” is another example of distance lending 
enchantment to the view. There are no tables in it, 
only a kind of ledge, and no seats, and it isn’t 
attractive, and it isn’t cheap. There is also a coffee- 
house, but the only time I tried to get into it there 
was a queue 30 long that I gave up. Mr. Greene 
must not pretend to be even more naive than he is; 
some people in the Soviet Union are allowed to 
receive books and letters from outside without any- 
thing unpleasant happening to them un<‘l the next 
twist in the line, when they are apt to be rounded 
up and shot. But outside the ranks of this élite it is 
dangerous to correspond with the West even while 
the line stays still. As for Mr. Greene’s reference to 
my work for Lord Beaverbrook’s papers, I would be 
gratetul if he could park his somewhat over-obtru- 
sive artistic virginity in his new-found Wardour 
Street cloakroom for five minutes and give me some 
tips on how to keep the cash and let the discredit go.’ 
—Editor, Spectator.] 


Sir,—Why is everybody being so horrid to Bernard 
Levin? He has written some dear little ‘Roedeaniana’ 
in both your columns and the Express about going 
abroad, one assumes, for the first time. We all did 
it in our youth. Why shouldn’t he? Admittedly, we 
didn’t try to publish them. But if some editor had 
published them for us—to the credit of our current 
bank-balance, though doubtless to the detriment 
of our future reputation—would we have demurred? 
Of course not. 

Besides, they conjured up some stimulatin 
vignettes and some irresistibly nostalgic memories. 
The particular vignette that appealed to Me was of 
Bernard Levin looking out of the Leningrad express 
at the snow and then if again at the Victorian 
interior of the trath. The reason it appealed to me 
was that I did that very thing only a short time 
age in the Rome express (without the snow). And 
I frequently do it on the Petersfield/ Waterloo train 
(without the sleeper), but have never been inspired 
to record it in print before. Whereas he has. Well 
done, Bernard. 

And nostalgia overcame me when I read of how 
fast his French taxi-driver drove him, because I 
could remember the days when they really did do 
just that, in the age before horn-blowing was for- 
bidden in Paris and it wasn’t just the speedometer 
being marked in kilometres instead of miles. Thank 
you, Bernard, for a jolt back to my youth. 

And finally this thing about the maid in the 
Moscow hotel. Was she a spy or wasn't she? Well, 
Bernard says she was and other people say she 
wasn’t. I have a third theory. I think she may have 
been in love with him. 

Well, mark you what he writes. ‘The watching 
maid caught a glimpse of me and did not see me 
clearly. A few moments later she came scurrying 
round after us to take a proper look.’ 

See what I mean? It all points that way, doesn’t 
it? If | were Bernard Levin and a bachelor I would 


follow this up. After all, he obviously needs a clever 
wife and this maid’s clearly brilliant. Bernard’s next 
lines prove it. ‘Having satisfied herself that I was a 
Westerner, she returned to her desk.’ 

See what I mean again? We've all been looking 
at his photograph in the Express for six months 
now and never once reached that conclusion, any 
of us, have we? But the maid got it in one.— 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


Drayton House, East Meon, Hampshire 


[Bernard Levin writes: “What a merry little fellow 
Mr. Home is, to be sure! But he really must learn 
to take his flops more philosophically; I know I 
was horried about Aunt Edwina, but he mustn't bear 
grudges for such a long time. This sex stuff is obvi- 
ously becoming a worry to him; he started by 
casting doubt on the masculinity of London drama 
critics, and now there is this theory about me and the 
Moscow maid. I think all that dressing up as a 
woman in Brighton has upset Mr. Home more than 
we know. As for my non-Aryan features, I am very 
sorry, but there’s nothing I can do. I understand it 
was all the fault of my great-grandmother, who ran 
off with a Jew-boy in Hamburg. They caught up with 
him in the end, but the damage had been done.’— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


ANTI-SEMITISM 
Sir,—I must apologise for reopening the question 
of the Cambridge University Appointments Board 
secretaries and their anti-Semitic remarks, but I have 
only just seen your issue of March 4, in which you 
quote part of the letter written, at long last, by Sir 
George Thomson (Chairman of the Board) to 
Varsity. Sir George is quoted as saying that the anti- 
Semitic remarks did not apear in letters written by 
the Board’s secretaries, but only in ‘notes hastily 
scribbled for the officers’ own use.’ As you say, sir, 
this makes it worse, if anything; but in any case it 
is untrue. The remark about the firm of solicitors 
(‘Jewish . . . but not the sharp or slick variety. . . .’) 
was written in a letter from the Board to a student, 
urging the student to consider a job with the solici- 
tors. And it is also untrue that the notes were 
‘hastily scribbled for the officers’ own use.’ The 
notes, which were on file, provided (usually) the 
only source of information about undergraduates 
and about their suitability for employment. It is 
indeed, as you say, sir, a pity that the University 
authorities have never ‘publicly and categorically 
disassociated themselves from the original remarks.’ 
It is also a pity that the nearest they have ever got 
to doing so should be a statement as worthless as 
Sir George’s.—Yours faithfully, 

FREDERIC RAPHAEL 
Malaga, Spain 


HOW MUCH? 
§m&,—Barbara Wootton condemns her arguments 
out of her own mouth. If, as she admits, ‘objectivity 
necessarily vanishes when it comes to measuring the 
incommensurable,’ how does she suppose that it is 
even going to be possible to supply accurate, or 
even partly accurate, answers to the questions which 
arise in attempting to compare the salary structure 
of one trade or profession against another?—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. R. NELSON 
The Square, Tandragee, Portadown, Co. Armagh 


TORRID ZONES 

Sir,—Mr. E. B. Childers poses an interesting hypo- 
thetical question in asking what Welshmen and 
England would say if a State like Israel would have 
been imposed on Wales. 

It is commonplace that this type of analogy is 
bound to be inconclusive, but if we must take our 
arguments from the realm of fantasy then, at least, 
let us try to keep to the point and maintain 
some parallel between what actually happened to 
the Jewish people and what could have happened 
if a similar fate had befallen the British people (why 
single out the Welsh?). I for one do not regard 
this comparison as a completely futile exercise, 
because I know how many people are influenced in 
their political judgments by subjective factors (‘How 
would I feel in the other chap’s shoes?). 

Imagine, then, that in 1941 Hitler had succeeded 
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in invading Britain. Millions of Britons were killed 
in defending their homes, millions more escaped to 
Canada, the US, etc. Soon afterwards the Germans 
started colonising Britain and after some hundred 
years the British population of this country shrunk 
to a mere minority. 

On the other hand, the Britons who managed to 
escape abroad went out of their way to preserve 
their cherished way of life, determined to return to 
their country as soon as circumstances permitted. 
Due to their peculiar habits and their stubborn 
adherence to their British identity, they were often 
disliked in the countries where they made their 
homes and sometimes they were violently persecuted. 
Centuries passed, various waves of outsiders 
settled in and gained control over the British Isles, 
till one day the Britons, dispersed throughout the 
world, were given a chance to return to their beloved 
isles and set up a national home. 

The Germanic population, which formed the 
overwhelming majority of the inhabitants, resisted 
by every means the return of the Britons. They 
refused all the British offers to work out a practical 
modus vivendi. The violent opposition of the estab- 
lished population engendered British counter- 
violence and after a bloody struggle the Britons 
managed to re-establish their kingdom. During the 
fighting millions of innocent inhabitants fled, some 
in fear, some misled by their leaders. 

Now, would any Welshman or Englishman regard 
this new State of theirs as normally established with 
a normal history? And does normality per se 
matter? Finally, who would deny their right to 
return in such circumstances? Or to defend them- 
selves against the attacks of the established Germanic 
majority and their neighbouring allies?—Yours 
faithfully, ALAN WEBBER 

Vice-Chairman, 
Zionist Society for International Affairs 


117 Broadhurst Gardens, Hampstead, NW6 
* 


Smr,—Perhaps you are right to be annoyed by some 
aspects of Israel’s current policies, such as her vot- 
ing with France over Algeria. But I think this has 
led you into being unfair to her over the wider 
aspects of the Israel-Arab conflict. 

The Arabs have no right to demand a return to 
the 1947 UN frontiers since it was they themselves 
who first violated them by declaring war on Israel, 
with the intention of destroying her completely. It 
was only after the war ended the other way, the 
Arab countries losing territory instead of gaining 
it, that they suddenly changed their minds and 
demanded a return to the old frontiers. This seems 
to me a case of ‘Heads I win, tails it's a draw.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE MANDEL 
20 Norham Road, Oxford 


A RASPBERRY FOR THE TEACHER 


Sir,—The controversy arising out of Miss White- 
horn’s article with all its sordid implications, once 
again shows how necessary it is for teachers to 
achieve professional status and unity. It shows also 
that the teachers themselves are the only people who 
can bring this about. Such a public discussion would 
never occur in an established profession; doctors 
would not discuss their colleagues in this unprofes- 
sional manner. This is why the teachers are them- 
selves to blame—and not because they refuse to 
strike and thereby force the public to submit to their 
salary claims. We think that the whole subject should 
be seen in its true perspective. Inadequate salary and 
unsatisfactory recruitment, with which the article is 
concerned, arise, we think, from the fact that we are 
not a profession in the real sense of the word—not 
organised as one; not recognised, save in name, as 
ofie; and not paid as one. A profession has the 
control of its standards of entry, of its personnel, 
and of the conditions under which it works. If the 
best teachers are to be recruited, then control of 
entry is necessary, for teachers are the only people 
who are really concerned to prevent ‘dilution,’ and 
the best minds will come into the profession only if 
they can work under the professional conditions 
enjoyed by the older professions. The financial corol- 
lary is an adequate professional salary, paid under 
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Television for schools 


Plans for the School Year 1960/61 


School Programmes produced by Associated-Rediffusion 
Ltd. ate intended to supplement the teacher’s own work by 
using the resourcés of television to arouse the children’s 
interest and show them aspect’ of school subjects which 
cannot easily be shown in the classroom. Teachers’ Notes 
are supplied to over 1,000 registered schools to help with 
preparation and follow-up. 


The Educational Advisory Council has approved plans for 
1960/61 based on nearly 3 years’ experience of School 
Television. Programmes will be provided for primary 
schools, secondary schools and VIth forms. 


Innovations in the coming year will include an increase in 
the number of weekly programmes from four to six, with a 
repeat of each; variations in the length of programmes to 
suit the needs of different age-ranges and subjects ; the intro- 
duction of new subjects, and a revision of past successes. 


The following programmes will be produced: 


FRENCH - A year’s series of short weekly programmes in 
simple French for children in their second or third year 
of study of the language. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS - “The World Around Us”, a 


year’s miscellany series including science and general interest 
programmes. 


GEOGRAPHY - For children of 12-15, a year’s filmed series 
will illustrate the main geographical regions of the British 
Isles. 


SCIENCE - A year’s series for 14-year-olds on “‘ The Story 
of Medicine ”. 


ENGLISH - Another “ Books to Enjoy” series designed to 
encourage children of about 12 to read more. 


DRAMA - Two series for children over 13, one of which will 
encourage a more discriminating approach to popular 
drama. 


FOR Vith FORMS - A discussion series on some of the great 
problems of today. 


THE FARMING YEAR -A re-edited repeat of the 1957 series, 
for children of 9-14. 


These programmes are available in the areas served by 
Associated-Rediffusion (London), ATV (Midlands), STV 
(Scotland), TW W (South Wales and the West of England), 
Southern Television, TT T (North East), Anglia Television 
(East Anglia), and Ulster (Northern Ireland). 


Fuller information about plans for 1960/61 may be obtained from the Schools Information Officer 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. HOLhorn 7888 
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conditions in keeping with the dignity of the pro- 
fession, and the financial security involved in retire- 
ment and dependants’ pensions. 

There are two possible schemes of Unity at the 
moment. The first is that proposed by the NUT 
which is up for consideration at its annual Confer- 
ence and which envisages a comprehensive Union. 
Many of us think it is far too complex and would 
not be accepted by the other Associations. The other 
scheme involves the creation of a Supreme Council 
with proportional representation from the other 
Associations. Many of us believe this is more feasible 
and could be accepted by the other Unions, each 
with its specialised interests. But unity has got to 
come if we are to be spared indignities and dis- 
repute such as those involved in this correspondence. 

Only then can we consider ‘strike-action’ or rather 
what we might call, as the doctors call it, ‘with- 
drawal of professional services.’ There are strange 
people in the profession, usually in high places, such 
as your correspondents. who seem to believe that a 
sense of vocation should be rewarded by a poor 
salary. and worse working conditions. But, as Miss 
Whitehorn has pointed out, a low salary casts dis- 
repute not on!y on the teachers but on the education 
service as a whole. People will value only that for 
which they have paid the just price, which may 
well be high.— Yours faithfully, 

THE STAFF OF WANDSWORTH SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Wandsworth School, Sutherland Grove, SW18 
* 


Sir,— Miss. Whitehorn did not exaggerate; she merely 
gave figures. These figures indicate two things, with 
no numerical accuracy: that there is a shortage of 
teachers, and that there is a good deal of instability 
in the profession. She cannot be blamed for not 
spelling it out for half-wits. 

Several of Mr. G. G. Thomas’s sixth formers want 
to become teachers. So do some of mine—but not 
as many as | should like, and only rarely the most 
gifted. Should they change their minds—and I hope 
they don’t—why should they need to be ‘forgiven’ 
for not wanting to join a profession that has not the 
will to secure decent salaries? I once had a memor- 
able discussion with a recent pupil along these very 
lines. Teaching is no longer one of few openings for 
the talented, but one of many. And let us not be 
morally superior about people who want to be 
decently paid for their labour; it just isn’t fair. to 
expect our most talented boys and girls to come into 
the schools on a missionary basis. 

We might become unpopular (are we popular 
now?). but we might gain respect if we were to act 
strongly. Every union member in this country knows 
what strike action means, and, by acting as if we 
mean what we say, we might gain the understanding 
of the majority. As it is, it is an impertinence to use 
the word ‘profession’ of a group that needs so largely 
to supplement income by evening work, often of a 
non-professional kind. 

French teachers threatened to strike at the time 
of the baccalauréat, and had their way. When does 
Mr. Thomas suggest we do it? During the holidays? 
—Yours faithfully, - , 

GEOFFREY RANS 
114 Victoria Road, Morley, Yorkshire 


PATRON OR DICTATOR? 


Str,—The article in last week's issue of the Spectator 
by Mr. Charles Wilson carries a footnote pointing 
out that he is a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
but omits the information, perhaps a little more to 
the point, that he is also Chairman of the Carl Rosa 
Trust. 

In July, 1958, the Arts Council decided to with- 
draw its support from the Carl Rosa Company, and 
its reasons for taking this step were widely publicised 
at the time. There was, in fact, an article by your 
opera critic in the Spectator of August 1, 1958, 
whole-heartedly approving the action of the Arts 
Council, and this article might be offered as an 
effective reply to Mr. Wilson on the Carl Rosa 
count. It would be fair to say that a very substantial 
section of responsible musical opinion took a view 
similar to that of your critic—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH CLARK 
The Arts Council of Great Britain, 
4 St. James's Square, SW1 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir,—We are writing to you as sponsors of a film 
about apartheid. Thete is at present no film readily 
available for public showing which presents graphi- 
cally what apartheid means to the people of South 
Africa. Since the Boycott Campaign was launched in 
this country there has been unprecedented concern 
with South African problems, and we believe that a 
film made at this time will be of the greatest value 
in bringing home to people the realities of the condi- 
tions against which we are protesting. 

The film is being made in 35 mm. by an experi- 
enced professional group under the leadership of 
Derrick Knight, with John Krish as director, and 
will last approximately half an hour. It will be ready 
in. June, when it has been assured of a wide com- 
mercial distribution both here and abroad. All 
profits from the film will be devoted to the campaign 
against apartheid. 

Much technical and material help has been offered, 
but £2,000 is needed in cash. We very much hope 
that if you are in sympathy with the aims of the 
film you will support it as generously as you can. 
Donations should be sent to the Treasurer at the 
address below. 

The latest news from South Africa emphasises, we 
believe, how urgently its people need all the support 
and understanding that we can give. Time is desper- 
ately short and the opportunity for peaceful reform 
in South Africa may soon have vanished for ever. 
We must do all we can to enable sanity to prevail 
before it is too late-——Yours faithfully, 


ALTRINCHAM 
LINDSAY ANDERSON 
JAMES CALLAGHAN 
TOM DRIBERG 
ARNOLD WESKER 
TENNYSON MAKIWANE 

Apartheid Film Committee, 

61 Gloucester Crescent, NW1 


‘DYNAPOLIS’ 


Sir,—I did not go to Dr. Doxiadis’s discourse, but I 
would like to take up a point raised by Kenneth 
Robinson at the end of his article. The thing about 
linear planning in south-east England is that we have 
got it already, without pattern or elegance, along 
the road-railway lines out of London—to Chelms- 
ford, Brighton, Reading and Luton, for example. If 
it could be organised, and if the corollary of unspoilt 
countryside on either side could be maintained, there 
is a lot to be said for it. 

For one thing, the bigger (or longer) it gets, the 
more efficient the associated urban sources should 
become—transport, particularly—because they are 
all along one axis, not spread broadcast. For another 
—if properly organised—nobody is more than half 
a mile from proper countryside, rather than a meanly 
maintained public open space. And most of all, it 
would be going along with the natural patterns of 
expansion instead of perpetually having to contain 
and deny them. The idea may prove impracticable 
but it is worth a long look before we disregard it.— 
Yours faithfully, IAN NAIRN 

Assistant Editor 


The Architectural Review, 9-13 Queen Anne's Gate, 
Westminster, SW1 


PROCESSED MATERNITY 


Sir,—My experience of confinement in a famous 
London teaching hospital coincides very closely with 
the details given by Mrs. Furlong. The mothers and 
babies were there primarily to provide practice for 
medical students. 

My first baby was born in a small nursing home. 
Hygiene was poor and I got septicemia. There was 
little discipline among the nurses, a group of whom 
I once found in the nursery playing catch with the 
foreskins of babies newly circumcised by a visiting 
Rabbi. My second confinement—as a private patient 
in a London hospital—was perfect in every way, 
and so was the Sister, After the misery of number 
three, for the fourth I went to a small London 
hospital where the maternity Sister was one of those 
comparatively rare beings so inspired by her vocation 
that she inspired all her staff and the patients too. 
My conclusion is—it all depends on the Sister. 
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Mothers—far from being like cows—are particu- 
larly emotional after parturition, with a tendency to 
neurosis. This has always been recognised and up 
to now, in common with the mental aspect of disease, 
has been ill-considered but not ignored, Mrs. Furlong 
is wrong. The post-natal mother is no special case, 
but ‘a sense of peace, affection and consideration is 
desirable’ for all patients, It is one aspect of good 
nursing.—Y ours faithfully, 

ANGELINE A. HAMPTON 
Oakcliff, Helsby, Cheshire 


RACY ABOUT RACINE 


Sir,—The language of Racine, those outbursts of 
anguish sliced into epigrams with a hunk of raw 
emotion sandwiched between two rhymes, has not 
always been unreservedly admired, even in France.’ 
Your regular readers will recognise in the elegant 
turn of phrase of the above quotation the dashing 
hand of your dramatic critic. Mr. Alan Brien. It 
seems to me a fair example of the flavour and 
quality of his writing, week by week, I wonder if I 
am alone in finding its self-conscious cuteness pre- 
tentious and shoddy. It masquerades as first-hand 
perception but beneath the calculated dash of the 
phrasing the substance of what is said is just about 
as stale a piece of Romantic critical bric-A-brac as 
exists. The clash between the claims to sturdy inde- 
pendence of mind that the style implicitly makes and 
the commonplace nature of what is actually said 
makes Mr. Brien’s criticism pretentious. Racy and 
lively writing is, we know, the aim of any self- 
respecting dramatic critic; but this doesn’t mean 
imitating a Daily Express columnist. Such writing 
hardly encourages confidence in the perceptiveness 
of what is being said. 

It is tempting to enforce the point by a more ex- 
tensive commentary but space in your columns can 
doubtlessly be put to better use. Just drop Mr. Brien 
the hint that to be the Peter Pan of Dramatic Critics 


‘is not really a very enviable eminence; in other words, 


to stop being bright’ and grow up.—Yours faithfully, 
ANTHONY TROTT 


19 Woodland Road, Birmingham, 31 


SPARE THE POLITICIAN 


Sir,—Presumably Lord Beaverbrook, like most 
people, favours flogging for thugs who attack helpless 
old women but not for politicaT actions the Govern- 
ment happens to dislike. What is so sneerworthy 
about that? 

One assumes the Spectator dislikes all flogging, 
except when it takes place between consenting males. 
—Yours faithfully, 

L. SELLERS 
Pines Road, Bickley, Kent 


BERENSON 


Sir,—Many of the critics who have lately been 
writing about Bernard Berenson record, in pain and 
puzzledom, the fact that he regarded ‘modern’ 
painting, including that of Picasso, as nonsense. 

Since Berenson was one of the greatest of art 
critics and connoisseurs, is it not just conceivable that 
he was right? Yours faithfully, 

REGINALD TURNOR 


International Literary Management, 2 Ellis Street, 
Sloane Street, SW1 


LUST AND SLOTH 


Sir,—In reviewing a programme on Lust which I 
wrote for ATV’s current series on the Deadly Sins, 
Mr. P. Forster made fourteen substantial misquota- 
tions and errors of fact. 

Is this Sloth? 

Or a record? 

Or not even that?—Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH YOUNG 


[Peter Forster writes: ‘I have studied Mrs. 
Young's fourteen points: they seem to me textual 
and interpretative, and they do not change my 
opinion of her programme. I do admit, though, that 
I committed errors in the matter of verbatim trans- 
cription. I can only plead that it is difficult to write 
and roar with laughter at the same time.’—Bditor, 
Spectator.] 
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A Taste of Hamburger 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Admiration of Life. 
(Arts. —The Naming of 
Murderer’s Rock. (Royal 


Court.\—Flower Drum 
Song. (Palace.) — The 
Gazebo. (Savoy.)—Two 


Gentlemen of Verona. 
(Stratford-upon-Avon.) 
‘UNIQUE, astounding, and 
almost unbearably intense 

. courage, singleminded- 
ness, passion and power,’ according to the Daily 
Express. ‘All the pretentious, unpublished, un- 
performed plays one has ever had to read rolled 
into one,’ according to the Daily Mail. The 
Admiration of Life is neither so good nor so 
bad as these competitive cheers and counter-boos 
would suggest. It is a play which needs explana- 
tion rather than declamation. 

The most important clue to its purpose and 
its style lies in its Americanness. Its guts and 
its silliness, its insights and its myopias, its 
witticisms and its clotticisms all have their roots 
in the tangled emotions of transatlantic 
adolescence. Patricia Broderick is the Shelagh 
Delaney of New York and the play might. be 
sub-titled A Taste of Hamburger. Neither yomtig 
woman is aiming at social realism. Both are 











ARE YOU AN 
INTELLIGENT YOUNG PERSON? 


ACTUALLY you don’t have to be young; and 
it goes without saying that you are intelligent 
if you read the Spectator. So you are probably 
the sort of person who will enjoy one of my 
villa parties in Spain or Italy. You will like.the 
informal atmosphere of the villas and the stimu- 
lating company of other young people (normally 
17—35, but some selected parties have no age 
limits). Parties are smallish and you won't be 
over-organised. You may well find yourself 
dancing in the evening on the cool terrace of my 
villa in the hills above Florence; or fighting for 
first look at somebody’s Spectator whilst driving 
to Barcelona for a day’s outing in the minibus, 
which is available for trips when and where you 
like; or you may even find yourself driving the 
party’s old Buick across Elba for a picnic at some 
secluded cove. All this, plus free wine, use of 
snorkelling equipment, four meals a day. and 
travel there and back by air costs only 35—40 gns. 
Why not at least write or telephone for full 
details? 


MURISON SMALL 


Travel Organiser 


11 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, LONDON, SW3 
KNightsbridge 0395. 
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projecting their own confusions, frustrations and 
obsessions as a caricature of a day-dream—a 
girl’s-eye view of the distorted world of adult- 
hood where monstrous parents, beautiful lovers, 
betrayed children and sinister hangers-on prowl 
the streets and landings of a Brobdingnagian city. 
The effect of Miss Delaney’s play was simpler 
and more direct because she used the idiom 
and the vocabulary of the intelligent British 
working class. Miss Broderick comes from the 
prosperous, rootless American middle class. The 
language at her command is more varied but 
more diffuse, more cultivated but less concrete— 
the composite jargon of the teenage jackdaw 
filched from ad-men and jazz-writers, beatniks 
and bar-philosophers. 

Where the dialogue of A Taste of Honey 
evoked that almost exaggerated respect paid by 
British intellectuals to any non-intellectual who 
can actually put two sentences together, the 
dialogue of The Admiration of Life provokes 
equally exaggerated sniggers from the same 
audience because they have heard these words 
and phrases parodied so acidly by Feiffer and 
Mort Sahl. And it must be admitted that 
Patricia Broderick has so identified and involved 
herself with the lonely, lost rich girl and her 
angry, aimless, poor actor-lover that she takes 
almost everything they say. at its face value. 
Their gobbets of Colin Wilson mysticism and 
Time-magazine psychology, their snatches of 
Thirties radicalism: and Greenwich Village pro- 
test seem to be offered for our sympathetic ad- 
miration. She lacks a sense of irony, an ability 
to hold her two main characters at a distance 
even for a moment. She loves every gesture 
and grunt and boast and confession almost as 
if she were in bed with them both. The rest 
of the cast are either unattractive grotesques 
or sentimentalised Dickensians (and the actors 
seem to have been directed to play them to 
match). At one moment, when the non-con- 
forming outsider panics because the consumptive 
schoolboy has died in his arms, I thought we 
were about to see a horridly comic sketch of 
Lucky Jim at the bedside of Little Nell. 

The Admiration of Life is an irzitating, truth- 
ful, gripping and personal picture of young 
New Yorkers as they see themselves. 1 kept 
wanting to stand up and shout at them, ‘It will 
never get better if you scratch it.’ The American 
tragedy today is that the race of crazy mixed-up 
kids reach adolescence too early and leave it 
too late, if ever. The fear of lost identity, of 
premature failure, of psychic impotence, infects 
European youngsters too, but they throw off the 
disease before they are old enough to have adult 
status and adult powers. Miss Broderick is 
writing of a race which. does not yet exist in 
any numbers here—the grown-ups who are 
haunted by the nightmares of childhood. It may 
seem to us laughable or deplorable that this 
should be so. But the situation exists and we 
should not withhold our appreciation for the 
playwright who has the courage and the 
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honesty to map the area where Disneyland 
borders Kinseyland. As well as the shallowness 
and the immaturity, her dialogue also captures 
the candour and the wit, the gaiety and gusto 
of these people. And in the American Robert 
Duvall she has found a virile, voluble young 
actor whose lines seem to have become as much 
a part of him as his bloodstream. 

The Naming of Murderer’s Rock is another 
play which will only dissatisfy those who demand 
from it satisfactions which its author does not 
attempt to provide. Because it is a trial play 
many critics have assumed that it should follow 
the pattern of all other trial plays—sympathetic 
accused, bullying prosecutor, surprise evidence, 
comic pathetic witnesses, unexpected denoue- 
ment. Frederick Bland provides none of this. 
Neither the guilt nor the fate of the three pitiless 
ruffians is ever in doubt. There is no ,dispute 
about the facts and the gallows grows nearer 
hour by hour. 

It is a trial rather than a play—and the 
audience experiences exactly the boredom, the 
identification, the hypnotic preoccupation with 
fact piling on fact, the reluctance to face the 
inevitable which characterises spectators in a real 
court. For this reason, when Motley’s chillingly 
business-like scaffold rolls out of the darkness, 
the opposition to capital punishment is total, un- 
compromising and instinctive. It is propaganda 
for living, the way life is propaganda for living. 

The director, John Bird, has rather fidgeted 
and fussed up the production since its Sunday- 
night try-out, but his feeling for the period is 
intense and all-pervading. The long, gruelling, 
grudge fight between Kenneth Mackintosh, as 
the highwayman who has found God, and 
Nicholas Selby, as the turncoat who has lost 
face, is still savage and unnerving. But the mas- 
sive weight of this crushing documentary is car- 
ried on the ox-like shoulders of Colin Blakely— 
the bearded Irish moron who goes struggling 
like a wild bull to the slaughter. Almost any of 
our intelligent young actors can impersonate an 
intelligent young man. It requires genuine 
dramatic instincts of a high order to transform 
oneself into a Caliban. 

Perhaps I am going ga-ga through skopto- 
philia but neither The Gazebo nor Flower Drum 
Song seemed to me as unbearable as others 
have found them. The Gazebo is a routine 
thriller full of routine thrills which was jigsawed 
together by a routine talent with a professional 
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competence slightly superior to most of its kind 
now on view. Ian Carmichael staged his usual 
revue-sketch turn—the cartoon mouse-husband 
pacing the skirting boards endlessly expecting 
the arrival of his litter. Flower Drum Song is 
a routine brassy musical full of routine routines 
mounted by a team with far from routine talents. 
Unfortunately, Rodgers and Hammerstein have 
set standards in such entertainments which few 
people, including themselves, can now live up to. 
They taught us that charm need not be syn- 
thetic, that emotion need not be maudlin, that 
prettiness need not be cute in a contemporary 
musical. In Flower Drum Song they have com- 
mercialised their own recipe but it,is still their 
patented formula. But this remains a ‘good 
listen’ the way a best-seller is a ‘good read.’ There 
is a funny, slap-stick nightclub number which has 
a bright satiric edge, and a delightful toy girl 
called Yau Shan Tung who tinkles like a 
chandelier. 

The Stratford Shakespeare season opened an 
inch or two with Two Gentlemen of Verona— 
as dull and mechanical a bread-and-butter enter- 
tainment as was ever churned out by a twenty- 
six-year-old for the box office of 1589. But if it 
has to be performed, there is only one way to 
perform it—and that is the way it is written. 
Peter Hall seems to have assumed that no one 
listens to Shakespeare’s words any more and that 
he can safely tart it up, whizz it round, ham it 
about like television spectacular ballet. 

Mr. Hall seems to have taken literally Shake- 
speare’s remark about ‘the two hours’ traffic of 
our stage.’ Round and round on the revolve go 
Mantuan arches, bulbous trees, gold-inlaid fire- 
places, sepulchral towers, blind beggars, carol- 
ling servingmen and an occasional actor like rush 
hour in Piccadilly Circus. For some reason, Mr. 
Hall is afraid that the audience will object to 
the incredibility of a girl disguised as a boy— 
so all the men are dressed in skirts and most in 
peek-a-boo bangs. (The fact that this makes non- 
sense of all Shakespeare’s jokes about girls in a 
eod-piece, and turns the sly fantasy of lords in 
farthingales into silly fact, does not appear to 
have occurred to him.) He is also worried that 
Proteus may be accepted as an admirable figure 
so he directs Derek Godfrey to signal each scrap 
of skullduggery with elaborate eye-rolls, deafen- 
ing sniffs, sinister gargles, and pantomime 
grimaces. To eke out the text, Mr. Hall has 
written in some memorable dialogue of his own 
such as ‘Ah ha’ and ‘Hmm hmm’ and ‘Tch tch’ 
and ‘Ho ho ho ho’ to punctuate the duller col- 
loquies. Where a point might seem obscure to 
the modern non-listener, he has not hesitated to 
syncopate the lines to give them an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning. The clowns of Patrick Wymark 
and Jack MacGowran inject a little ripe humour 
into the sad charade, but even here one of 
Shakespeare’s most obscene and dateless squibs 
slides by without raising even one dirty guffaw. 
Frances Cuka, as Julia, is cast entirely against 
physique and technique so that her squeaky 
feminine endings, her intoxicated giggles, her 
girlish embarrassments seem only a parody of 
her brilliant performance in A Taste of Honey. 
This production of Two Gentlemen of Verona 
is a bore—and a bore made more infuriating 
by the unsuccessful attempts to smarten and 
enliven it. 
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ITV Wednesday April 13 at 7.55 


The Royal Ballet television premiere of 


CINDERELLA 


Cinderella: Margot Fonteyn (Guest Artist) The Prince: Michael Somes 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 
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Television 





Cult Without Personality 


By 


Quite how much there is to 
this business of being ‘(or 
getting across) a television 
personality may be gleaned 
from a comparison between 
Perry Como (NBC-BBC) 
and Ernest Maxin (ABC). 
Mr. Como is relaxed but 
never actually inert, senti- 
mental but never sloppy, 
and he smiles in the way of 
a man who has not already 
heard the joke ten times at 
rehearsal. He is less an actor than a reactor, and 
the success of his television personality (which 
for all I know may have been fabricated by his 
agent) is such that I met one lady fan in America 
who thought a lake had been named after him. 

Mr. Maxin is an experienced variety producer 
who has lately decided to demonstrate, in a 
Saturday evening offering called Make A Date, 
that he has been also comedian, dancer, singer 
and orchestra conductor trained in what could 
be called the Vic Oliver School of Music. He is 
personable, in a cuff-conscious kind of way, and 
pleasant. As comedian, dancer, singer and con- 
ductor it might be said that he remains an 
experienced variety producer, but apart from a 
stooge named Cedric, who convincingly imper- 
sonates a cretin, his show is quite inoffensive. 

True, it is hard to overcome dialogue (which, 
with restraint, Mr. Maxin left Denis Goodwin 
to write), that includes an exchange like this— 
surely the plug definitive: ‘I believe you recently 
recorded that in the States with the Billy May 
Orchestra?’ “Yes, that’s right, Ernest.’ ‘Well, the 
boys and I are very proud to have you sing it 
with us tonight.’ After which, believe it or not, 
the audience applauded frenziedly, Cedrics to a 
man. But the fact remains that when later last 
Saturday evening, during a brilliant hour-long 
series of sketches, Benny Hill impersonated Mr. 
Maxin—catching especially that walk—the 
mimicry became far more real than the reality. 
It was simply a matter of personality. 

One mentions this because of the present 
absence of vivid people on television. (They 
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‘Yes, a clear case of murder—bludgeoned 
to death with a feather duster. .~ ” 





PETER FORSTER 


don’t necessarily have to be full-blooded, as is 
usually prescribed: one of the most flamboyant 
American TV personalities, Alexander King, is 
positively anemic.) The result is an increasing 
amount of air-time occupied by the little-or-no- 
personality men. Take trailers, for example. It is 
sensible and often useful to trail programmes. 
BBC, I am told, rightly fears that gap between 
three-minutes-to and the hour, when a viewer 
may decide to turn over to ITV. But I wish some 
better formula could be devised than the kind of 
jaunty interpolation, usually delivered by one or 
other of the two announcers whom I have heard 
described as Dracula and the Boy Wonder, which 


Cinema 
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tells us with immaculate accents that we can soon 
see ‘Mr. Charles Drake and his troupe’ or ‘the 
latest adventures of the Lad “Imself, Mr. Tony 
Hancock.’ ITV’s announcers tend to be more 
energetic than funny, like encyclopedia salesmen 
working nights, though | cherish the occasion 
when one asked an American star about his most 
recent TV appearance and was told glowingly of 
an appearance on the BBC. 

To all this the answer may be that there is 
simply a dearth of telegenic personalities, though 
I am not sure how hard producers search for 


new ones. Failing their appearance, perhaps the | 


most acceptable policy is pursued by Tonight, 
which discourages personality-cult among its 
interviewers, and concentrates on showing us 
extraordinary characters. The young lady who 
keeps a pair of wolves in her Wandsworth back 
garden gave surely one of the zaniest interviews 
ever. ‘When they found there were no other 
wolves in Wandsworth they didn’t howl at all.’ 


Home Ground 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Versailles. (Paris-Pullman.) 
—The ‘Last Angry Man. 
(Columbia.)—Once More, 


Square Theatre.) 
PATRIOTISM, an emotional 
thing like family jokes, is 


they are (its stock has been 
falling anyway, over the 
last years, as less parochial 
qualities take over), and 
what may look moving and 
splendid in one place may seem to outsiders 
pointless or even actively frightful. Sacha 
Guitry’s Versailles (‘A’ certificate) contains the 
words ‘la gloire’ so often that you begin to 
think there is too much protesting. Just before 
the interval, when we had sat through an ‘hour 
and a half of le Roi Soleil, first played by Georges 
Marchal, then by Sacha Guitry himself, it 
looked for a moment as if someone was hinting 
at satire (since, after all, we were shown him 
eating all alone, under the gaze of his hungry 
subjects, pies and puddings the shape and almost 
the size of the Albert Memorial; and a secret 
funeral in case there were high jinks to cele- 
brate his death: hardly a rosy sunset); but no, 
it was just a matter of having to admit for a 
moment—not humorously, of course, or dis- 
respectfully—a minor matter like popular 
hatred, and then forgetting it as fast as possible 
in the even more cloacal glories provided by 
Louis XV (Jean Marais). This painfully slow, 
pathetically deadpan account of everyone and 
everything that happened at Versailles is an all- 
star game of ‘guess the face’ as everyone in the 
French cinema rolls past under wig or whiskers, 
sometimes, to save time, squashed in with a 
lot of others at a party for a quick roll-call: I’m 
Marivaux, I’m Fragonard, Ah monsieur Moliére 
... St. Simon ...or whoever it is. I’m 
D’Artagnan, cries someone familiar-looking in 
spite of a moustache,-and sure enough it’s 
Gérard Philipe. I’m seventeen, lisps a familiar 





With Feeling. (Leicester , 


no more exportable than . 


(but five years ago less familiar) blonde, and 
sure enough it’s Bardot. And there are even 
some Hollywood surprises, Orson Welles aged, 
puffed and balded into Benjamin Franklin, and 
Claudette Colbert in orange satin, looking not 
many days older that she did in Jt Happened 
One Night, as Montespan. (‘Marvellous, isn’t it?’ 
someone was saying in the interval, ‘her speak- 


* ing French.’) 


And yet in spite of the stars—and because of 
them all sorts. of perfectly foreseeable moments 
of polish, charm, dignity and even brilliance 
(Guitry’s own performance is superb)—in spite of 
the spruced-up Versailles and the high esthetic 
tone taken by the credits, which coyly announce 
that ‘Les décors sont de Mansart, les jardins 
sont de le Notre,’ it is a stupefying film: so 
stupefyingly wearisome that I could hardly be- 
lieve, as I watched it, that it could go on and 
on and on much longer without breaking its tone 
of perfectly dropsical inflatedness; stupefying, 
too, because it is hard to believe, even in retro- 
spect, that people can really think events auto- 
matically glorious because they happen to have 
taken place on home ground. 

What The Last Angry Man (director: Daniel 
Mann; ‘U’ certificate) is angry about is never 
quite clear, and that is the film’s big limitation, 
since undirected anger tends to look plain 
peevish. The man here is a Brooklyn doctor 
whose unworldly virtues are nearly, but not quite, 
put on television, and who seems (in appearance 
and character: Paul Muni makes more of his 
presence) like a cross between Mr. Chips and 
Disney’s Grumpy, always snorting benevolently 
at something or other. Actually Muni, as a ‘set- 
piece,” is magnificent, but with no satirical centre 
and no anger-standards either you feel a bit lost 
how to watch; and the direction doesn’t help, 


being, in spite of some documentaryish detail 


that really looks like somehow 
soggy, like the whole tale. 

Few things can be more embarrassing to 
watch on the screen than a man who is no 


comedian trying (a) to be funny and (5) to guy 


something, 
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YOU AND YOUR BEER 






1ALS 





Bangers 


TOD 
Bitter and j 
Pale Ale and ont 


Cheese and a chaser 
(the best junch drink 
in the world) 









More people today drink beer 
with meals both at 
midday and in the evenings 





#SSUED BY THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY, 42 PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 
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his own habitual manner and mannerisms: (a) 
is forgivable, sympathisable-with, funniness after 
all being like beauty a gift from heaven and 
just as rare; but (5) is harder to get away with. 
It takes a deal of satirical sense to play yourself, 
un-straight, as devastatingly attractive, when you 
are used to playing yourself, perfectly straight, 
as devastatingly attractive, in exactly the same 
way. James Mason managed it in that hoary 
psychiatric chestnut The Seventh Veil; but Yul 
Brynner in Once More, With Feeling (director: 
Stanley Donen; ‘A’ certificate) just makes one 
hope it will be possible to forget him in it 


Opera 


Macbeth in 


By DAVI 


THe Covent Garden Mac- 
beth is rather a disappoint- 
ment. A few years ago we 
might have pronounced it 
very capital, but not now; 
Covent Garden are them- 
selves responsible, having 
taught us an appetite for 
only the best in new pro- 
ductions of Italian opera. In 
this Macbeth nothing is 
quite right; the richness and 
grandeur of Wakhevitch’s 
décor just fail to realise their ambition, the grip 
of Michael Benthall’s stage managemenf on the 
throat of the tragedy too often slackens, the 
singing is good but not outstanding, Molinari- 
Pradelli’s conducting vivid byt latking in the 
drive that can sweep feat music and trivial 
music togethér into a convinced, continuous 
Whole. We are not allowed to forget the distance 
which in 1847 still separated Verdi from Shake- 
speare. 

Wakhevitch’s sets have the storm-strewn, livid 
skies and austere Cyclopean masonry (relieved 
by huge stains of scarlet and crimson) of his 
Otello, without the distinction. We admire 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth in their glittering 
new crowns, perched, like lonely vultures, on 
crimson-canopied thrones in the middle of a 
great, grey, granite-hewn hall—until we notice 


next time he turns on the molten-eyed charm 
and means it. This was Kay Kendall’s last film 
and it isn’t piety that makes me say she is the 
only thing worth seeing in it. She is the sort 
of joke Yul Brynner tries to be and isn’t: the 
zany beauty (as he tries the off-beat charmer), 
playing the harp with the same wit as she used 


on the Genevieve trumpet, going into screaming, 


rages and even managing a drunk scene with 
grace, and with her extreme and now ironical- 
seeming quality of aliveness bringing a melan- 
choly pleasure to an otherwise rather unpleasing 
occasion. 


Wonderland 


D CAIRNS 


in them the slight but fatal resemblance to 
Guinness’s Alice in Wonderland advertisements. 
This is good commercial designing; but Visconti 
and Zeffirelli have made us expect something 
better. 

An unimaginative production accelerates this 
decline. Mr. Benthall does not seem to have fully 
grasped the melancholy truth that opera singers 
are by nature dramatically illiterate and that 
dramatic illusion and conviction in the opera 
house have to be created from scratch, move by 
painful move. Both the Banquo of Joseph Rou- 
leau and the Macduff of André Turp, seemingly 
for lack of proper direction, remain waxwork 
thanes, vocalists going through their numbers. 
Even Gobbi (who sang with authority on the first 
night in spite of some flat and constricted high 
notes) climbing the high staircase to dispatch 
Duncan is just another baritone getting offstage 
on cue. The chorus makes some quite effective 
static groupings, but when required to act it 
reverts depressingly to type. There was a ludi- 
crous moment last week when, Banquo having 
been disposed of, and Fleance running for his 
life, one of the murderers gave perfunctory chase; 
in spite of a distinctly leisurely progress across 
the stage his beret fell off just before he reached 
the wings. A second later he reappeared and 
picked it up, having already called off the hunt. 
A stranger to the play could have been forgiven 
for assuming that the man had come back for 
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his hat. Again, it is reasonable for the murderers 
to betray anxiety at having bungled Macbeth out 
of half his prey, but if Mr. Benthall believes 
that this was what they were betraying, rather 
than a patent uncertainty as to what they were 
supposed to do until the curtain came down, he 
will believe anything. The little pantomime was 
good for a laugh, but Macbeth is not Il Trova. 
tore; its pretensions are too great to bear such 
eruptions of hilarity. 

Mr. Benthall has had more success with Amy ) 
Shuard. In recitative she is still apt to start con- 
vulsively and claw the air at the sound of a 
chord, as if her hands were attached by wires to |) 
the end of the conductor’s stick. But she has also 
learnt to compel attention by stillness. Her Lady 
Macbeth, the round face cunningly lengthened 
by high-piled headdresses, is a regal and com- 
manding figure, and she makes a really intelligent 
attempt at the vocal characterisation of the part, 
the dark, stifled tone that Verdi specified. | still 
find her high notes too hard and shrill for 
pleasure—even in a phrase like ‘Or ricconosco 
il tuo coraggio antiquo’ in the third act duet, 
which remains for a bar and a half on the round | | 
vowel sound of ‘or,’ her tone continues to sound | 
thin and piercing; but there is no denying the | 
horsepower. Last week she fell into the error of | 
treating the sleep-walking scene as a prima | 
donna’s set piece; if that much-quoted remark of } 
Verdi’s—‘Lady Macbeth should not sing at all’ © 
—is to be applied at all literally, it is to this 
scene. Here, too, with her hair loose about her 
big, placid face, the illusion of a she-devil, 
cracked on the wheel of her own nervous inten- 
sity, faded. 

Apart from this, was she really Lady Macbeth? 
There were times, even in the earlier scenes, 
when the basilisk eye glazed over, the harsh lines 
relaxed, she forgot to ‘act’ and became for a 
moment just ‘our Amy’ again, doing splendidly, 
but no more—the evil, in fact, put on (with a 
skill that marks a notable advance), not stream- 
ing from her like a suppuration. But the second 
question inevitably follows: is Verdi’s character, 
for that matter, really Lady Macbeth? Macbeth 
is the greatest tragedy of Verdi’s whole career. 
It least of all can afford the unevenness of style 
and inspiration common to nineteenth-century 
romantic music as a whole. Anyone, I agree, 
is to be pitied who cannot enjoy Verdi's 
grotesquer essays in the conspiratorial and the 
spooky (which he was later to parody so bril- 
liantly in the penultimate scene of Falstaff). But 
what may wickedly delight in Trovatore is the 
ruin of Macbeth—not only because it burlesques 
Shakespeare but because it lets down the many 
genuinely Shakespearian grandeurs that are in 
the score. It is not a simple matter of the dif- 
ference between 1847 and 1865. The main 1865 
additions are superb—‘La luce langue,’ the 
chorus of exiles, the final fugue—but there are 
things in the original version that are quite as 
fine: the tense, sotto voce duet after Duncan’s 
murder, the sleep-walking music. But Macbeth, 
lopped of the trumpet-tongued poetry of the 

-soliloquies, remains a stunted oak whose fall has 

no real power to appal us. The moral that Verdi 
should have drawn in 1865 was that the whole 
opera should be rewritten up to the level of its 
own intermittent greatness; and he failed to 
draw it. 
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White Anglo-Saxon Protestant 


By RONALD BRYDEN 


INGSLEY is the most English of English 

writers. . . . Consider briefly and respond. 
Have you winced and blushed? Are you already 
reaching for names and arguments? Of course, 
it can’t be true. To be English is to be like us. 
The reason no one opens Kingsley now is that 
he has become utterly foreign, remote and 
tedious as overheard Norse. But wasn’t there a 
time, not so: remote, when you might have let 
that statement pass, accepted that essays on 
Kingsley must begin so? How prompt and un- 
qualified was your denial just now? ‘Oh, of 
course if you mean “English” . . .” Today that 
means copy-writer’s English, the language, to be 
brushed aside scoffingly, of the travel advertise- 
ments in American magazines. Come to England 
for thatches, Royalty, rustics wearing smocks. 
‘And after the match, you'll find Lord Henry at 
the Nag’s Head, drinking a pint of bitter with old 
George, who first went to the Hall sixty years 
ago as stable-boy to Lord Henry's grandfather.’ 
It never existed, if it did it’s dead; but we can’t 
deny knowing what it involves. It is still one of 
the meanings of Englishness, with nagging power 
to make us squirm, look away, protest a shade 
too noisily. ‘Of course, if you mean,“English” 
in that sense . . .” 


It is that sense which makes Kingsley still 
matter. That is what keeps him limp-leathered, 
school-prescribed, still—no matter how neglected 
or begrudged—a sort of classic. We are chang- 
ing our definition of ourselves. It has altered 
slightly with each recent generation, with Law- 
rence, Auden, Orwell. But the definition we are 
trying to change is still Kingsley’s. Our progress 
must be measured from that defiant, self- 
conscious, absurd high-water mark of the Vic- 
torian attempt to invent the essence of Anglitude. 
How greatly the attempt succeeded we are still 
too much in its power to measure coolly. Its 
bright, bogus images still pursue us—‘The Boy- 
hood of Raleigh,’ Mrs. Cratchit’s Christmas, 
‘Floreat Etona’ and Tom Brown with his fists 
up, Beauchamp duelling with the whole French 
Imperial Guard, Ralph Rackstraw resisting the 
temptation to be alien. Behind Kipling, Henty, 
Newbolt, Conan Doyle loom the silly, noble 
archetypes of Kingsley: Hereward, gold-bearded 
and wooden as a figurehead, braving the wild 
nor’easter and the Danes; Amyas Leigh, .the 
glory of Glorious Devon, gazing, with blowing 
blond pre-Raphaelite curls, out over Lundy and 
the Atlantic surge. We can laugh, but can we 
truly disown them? How far, really, have we 


escaped? 

It has been curious, for example, watching 
reviewers of Professor R. B. Martin’s new bio- 
graphy* take sides once more in the Kingsley- 
Newman battle. The facts are no longer in dis- 
pute. It was Kingsley who libelled a saintly, 
abused priest; Kingsley who couched his ‘gentle- 
man’s withdrawal’ in terms more studiously 





*THE Dust oF Combat: A LIFE OF (CHARLES 
Kinosey. By R. B. Martin. (Faber, 25s.) 


offensive thar the insult; Kingsley who, left with 
no leg to stand on, exposed in vindictive and 
clumsy misrepresentation, continued to hound 
and bluster, confident of the British public’s sup- 
port for any witch-hunt of a loathed minority. 
It is Kingsley, apparently, who commands this 
yet. Somehow a majority of reviewers find them- 
selves deploring poor, decent, muddled Kings- 
ley’s handling by a subtle, mérciless antagonist. 
Here at least, Kingsley seems more one of us 
than a slandered Papist intellectual. 

Decent—in: spite of everything the adjective, 
our widest, most deeply communal seal of accep- 
tance, comes sidling back to rest by Kingsley’s 
name. Professor Martin makes no effort to dispel 
it. An American, he is not blind to the odd, 
strangled savageness of his hero’s nature, but he, 
too, sides on the whole against Newman with his 
confounded, blundering attacker. His book is a 
slightly curious mixture of amateur partiality 
and scholarship. It contains new facts about 
Kingsley’s friends and correspondence, but offers 
no notes and little documentation. It reveals de- 
tailed knowledge of the Victorian scene, and a 
reading of At Last so hasty that Professor Martin 
thinks Kingsley’s West Indian winter was spent 
in hurrying from island to island (he spent it 
entirely in Trinidad). But if sympathy is the 
prime requisite of biography, this one succeeds. 
It traces with satisfaction his ascent from the 
dank country-rectory at Eversley, whose fish- 
ponds would overflow each spring into the par- 
lour, to the eminence of a stall at Westminster 
and the tutorship of the future Edward VII (‘that 
jolly boy HRH’). Its portrait is of a hard-working 
village parson, an ardent husband and surpris- 
ingly liberal father; a friend too enthusiastic to 
escape disillusion. As a controversialist, his one 
fault is getting carried away. Professor Martin 
accepts Tom Hughes’s comparison of Kingsley 
to a big, bounding, year-old Newfoundland; 
plunging into water, splashing everyone’s clothes, 


mauling them with such rollicking good-nature - 
that even the most fastidious must be disarmed. * 


Newman pays the price of his un-English refusal 
to be disarmed by dogginess. 

It is worth remembering that Kingsley’s. con- 
temporaries regarded him with less indulgence 
and more suspicion. They found his fiction 


garbled and his history fictitious—his appoint- | 


ment to the chair of modern history at Cam- 
bridge was something of a national scandal. And 
many found his mission of forging the un- 
created consciousness of England both cheap and 


spurious. They could see more clearly what it © 


was—an attempt to make a public nobility for 
the new race of the middle class. To be English 
would be a patent of aristocracy, with all English 
history to provide lineage. The Elizabethan yeo- 
men who sailed against Spain should be their 
crusader-ancestors, the public schools their 
nursery-cloisters of bourgeois knightliness. To 
raise mere nationality to this power, it would 
need multiplying by tautologies: England must 
become more English, its males more manly, its 
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weaker sex more enfeebled, both sexes of } 


islanders more wholeheartedly insular. ; 


One can’t blame only Kingsley for the miasma 
of xenophobic conservatism which the quest for 
Anglitude fastened on us for a century. Every | 
other writer, from Tennyson to Hardy, rushed | 


into the logical trap which gave most value to | 
whatever seemed most ancient and least foreign; | 
Dickensian England, as the Victorians knew, was |) 
more } 





a sentimental reconstruction of that 
‘English’ land of inns, coaches, cottages and 
handicrafts which had vanished before the fac- 


tories and railways. Kingsley, on the other hand, [ 
was the first of the founder-members of the club | 
of Englishness to betray clubman behaviour. In |) 
his voice appeared for the first time the righteous |) 
shrillness. of the compulsive blackballer and tar- © 
and-featherer, the insider rallying all decent men | 
to put the outsiders up against a wall. Behind the | 


cheerful baritone which sang 


Leave to Robert Browning 
Beggars, fleas and vines; 
Leave to mournful Ruskin 
Popish Apennines. 


the Victorians could hear emerging the first | 


hysterical notes of the Boer War jingoes, the 
pukka sahibs, the hamster excitement of milling 
white settlers. Through Kingsley’s conformism 
and historical reverence, they saw that a new 
kind of Englishman had appeared, and they were 
frightened. 


They may have been right in diagnosing 


Kingsley’s hysteria as the first symptom of a 


et ab ak Nc aes 








modern disease. None of the normal Victorian |) 


repressions seem to apply—he wrote unprintably | 
passionate letters to his wife, and cheerfully 


smutty ones to his men friends. Rather, his 


hysteria seems to have fastened on Catholics and © 


‘natives,’ dirt, disease, and mobs such as he saw 
burn the centre of Bristol as a small boy during 


the Reform Riots of 1831. The last three com- | 


bine in Alton Locke in his horrific description of 


Jacob’s Isle, the Bermondsey slum whose wild 


alleys, running with sewage and crime, Dickens 
also put into Oliver Twist. The Water Babies 
offers the same nightmare in obverse: escape 
and purification from the reeking, choked black 
cities created by Britain’s nineteenth-century 
population explosion. 


Was Kingsley not perhaps the first victim 
of population panic, the hysteria which grips 
animals forced together in confined spaces? It 
might explain many things. Certainly he was 
susceptible to crowds—there is his extraordinary, 
implausible declaration of Chartism, made in the 
heat of a workingmen’s meeting—and excited 
by publicity as an actor by his audience. There 
may be a meeting-place here between the two 
Kingsleys: the decent, kindly Hampshire parson, 
the botanist who tramped singing over Welsh 
hills, and Newman’s opponent, the mad dog of 
Fraser’s, lashing himself into an adrenalin-frenzy 
at the smell of a foreign animal trespassing on 
his English fantasy. If the Victorians mistrusted 
Kingsley’s endeavour to build a traditional order 
to contain the brutal chaos of the new industrial 
society, it was because he brought to this the 
vulgar modern weapons of journalistic emotion- 
alism and a glamourised and magnified public 
personality. It would be ironic if, in his secret 
and divided- nature, the writer who, more than 
any other, created the image in which we spent 
an imperial century had also anticipated the 


civilisation into which we are escaping. From 


our clogged and pullulating cities, boxed by mass 
media, mad with publicity, scrabbling like mice 
in an over-charged electric maze, it may be easier 
for us to forgive Kingsley’s vices than. Kingsley’s 
virtues. 
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King Cobra 


Frederick the Great: An Informal Biography. By 
Ludwig Reiners. (Oswald Wolff, 30s.) 


Tue term ‘informal’ in Mr. Reiners’ subtitle 
presumably means, in this age of treatises close- 
packed with undiscriminated detail, that the 
book is designed to be read outside universities, 
and even with pleasure. Specialists of the 
eighteenth century must give their opinion as to 
whether Mr. Reiners, an amateur of historical 
studies, has the ‘factual accuracy’ claimed for 
him by his publishers. To speak for the general 
reader. there can be no doubt that this short 
biography is extremely enjoyable. 

Anyone who has delusions about ‘the adorable 
century’ should read at regular intervals about 
Frederick the Great, if only to correct the idea 
that lovers of Austria have put about, that ‘the 
best of times’ would have gone forward in 
exquisite harmony but for this bad man in 
Prussia who upset the golden apple-cart. To 
believe that is to miss the point about Frederick. 
He was of the essence of his time. His fellow 
sovereigns were all playing the same game as 
he was, but they played it with an eye for moral 
appearances. Lord Acton (whom Mr. Reiners 
seems to neglect) said in an essay on Frederick: 
‘Iniquitous and violent acts had been committed 
without number [before the partition]; but in 
the then state of opinion in Europe it was impos- 
sible to neglect the pretence of-justifying them.’ 
Frederick put an end to this humbug and in- 
creased the crimes it had covered, taking Europe 
back to the morality of Louis XIV. In a society 
of crowned vipers he was King Cobra, and be- 
cause his enemies had no better morality than 
his, they ended by finding in him their ideal. He 
became the hero of all Europe. His posthumous 
influence is hard to exaggerate, for the impress 
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of his tremendous personality is discoverable not 
only on subsequent German history, but on 
European civilisation; not only on the age of 
war following his, but on our own. He more than 
anyone else gave modern form to the belief that, 
when it comes to statecraft, unless the devil build 
the house they labour in vain that build it. The 
belief survives lustily. In the Second World War 
its influence on Nazism was self-evident, but it 
was noticeable on the other side too. To take a 
minor but telling example, our propaganda 
always strove to represent our righteous cause as 
a piece of Machiavellian self-interest, and that 
way it was effective. 

Mr. Reiners plays down the atrocities, skim- 
ming over, for example, the story of the Jesuit 
hanged by Frederick for not betraying confes- 
sional secrets, an episode whose details are 
almost worthy of the Third Reich; but he shows 
plainly enough the dismal servitude that was 
behind Prussian success and the glitter of 
Sanssouci. His admiring account of the great 
man’s great virtues never hides the fact that his 
heart was black. The British ambassador, Lord 
Malmesbury, said of Frederick: ‘Although as an 
individual he often appears, and really is 
humane, benevolent and friendly, yet the instant 
he acts in his royal capacity . . . he carries with 
him desolation, misery and persecution.’ This 
was excessive, for it overlooked Frederick’s ever- 
memorable work as a civil reformer. His human- 
isation of the penal code was a great step for- 
ward, but it remains true that nothing could 
make Frederick himself more than spasmodi- 
cally human. It is hard to believe that he ever 
had a benign purpose. Apart from some family 
affections and a sentimental delight in little 
children and dogs, he was utterly loveless. His 
disgusting tather had seen to that. It seems as 
though on that frightful day of 1730 when, on 
his father’s orders, Frederick was forced to wit- 
ness the beheading of his friend Katte, he was 
maimed for ever. He sometimes remembered 
his terrible youth with self-pity, but this was not 
a usual mood. Embittered against man, he be- 
came that most formidable of political beings, a 
logical autocrat. He would have been great in 
any age, but in living in the eighteenth century 
he had the devil’s own luck. 

Books about ‘old Fritz’ or Napoleon must 
make us feel the man’s fascination. We feel it 
here all right. We see him again in his old blue 
coat with frayed red collar and cuffs; with his 
glaring eyes, sneering left nostril, and his smile 
that is part-shark but part-disarming. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Advertisers’ Election 


German Electoral Politics. By Uwe Kitzinger. 
(O.U.P., 45s.) 
BRITISH judgments of Germany, as the affair of 
the Spanish bases has recently shown, are rarely 
founded on any exact knowledge of German 
political life. But if a study of the climate and 
controversies of German politics removes some 
of our apprehensions, it may also suggest other 
grounds for anxiety. Mr. Kitzinger’s excellent 
study provides a detailed and precise account of 
the election of 1957, and throws much light on 
the views and preoccupations of the Germans, as 
well as on the state of the democratic machinery 
set up by the Basic Law of the Federal Republic. 
It will correct some British misconceptions about 
the Germans by showing what the German voters 
and politicians are really thinking about—and it 
certainly does not seem to be missile factories in 
Bilbao. But this book is more than a useful cor- 
rective to the Germans’ own tactlessness in 
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presenting themselves to the outside world, it also 
raises problems about the nature of democracy 
itself. 

The German elections of 1957 were the first in 
Europe to have been openly conducted by the 
advertising experts. As Mr. Kitzinger puts it, “The 
carefully calculated depth-psychology and the 
sheer dimensions of the CDU’s campaign repre- 
sented a new phenomenon in European political 
style. It is the methods and not the issues which 
are important in this election. The latter, indeed, 
with the exception of the question of reunifica- 
tion, which all parties mentioned without attempt- 
ing to solve, are much the same as in a British 
election—pensions, price stabilisation and the 
atom bomb. (The impressive manifesto by Ger- 
many’s leading physicists against nuclear weapons 
introduced the only serious moral. note into the 
campaign.) And there are other similarities with 
Britain. Mr. Kitzinger’s perceptive comment on 
the dilemma of the Social Democrats might well 
apply to the Labour Party: “The changes which 
would have been necessary to allow the SPD to 
fight an election campaign on an equal footing 
with its main rival were so radical that many of 
its devoted members must have felt that the party 
would be denying its very self.’ 

Mr. Kitzinger is obliged by the conventions 
established in the previous electoral surveys spon- 
sored by Nuffield College to include a great deal 
of factual and statistical material in order to 
satisfy those students of politics for whom all 
facts are equally interesting. However, even 
within the limits imposed by his predecessors, Mr. 
Kitzinger shows that he is a political analyst of 
the first class, who writes lucid prose, free of 
jargon, with an occasional touch of ironic 
humour and a firm sense of historical perspective. 
In this study of the advertising man’s election 
he suggests a theme on which it is to be hoped 
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This book is about nuclear reactors, 
the atomic furnaces which will be 
used in many British power stations 
in the future. It tells, simply and with 
many coloured pictures, what nuclear 
energy is, where it comes from, and 
how it can be released by ‘burning’ 
uranium metal in a nuclear furnace. 
There are sectioned drawings, in 
colour, of many of the nuclear 
reactors in Great Britain—the re- 
search reactors at Harwell, the world’s 
first industrial-scale nuclear power 
Station at Calder Hall, the much 
larger power station at Hinkley Point, 
and the Dounreay fast reactor. 
Finally, glancing into the future, the 
book describes fusion reactions and 
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he will have more to say. After more than ten 
years of ideological excesses ending in total 
physical and moral disaster, it is not surprising 
that the Germans should have turned away in 
relief to building for themselves a society based 
on affluence and individual advancement; and it 
is natural, therefore, that they should have voted 
overwhelmingly for the wise, wily grandfather- 
figure who has given it to them. (At least the 
mood of the German electorate is more positive 
than the neurotic and cynical helplessness which 
has killed parliamentary government in France.) 
But the atmosphere of never having had it so 
good, in Germany or in England, is not the best 
climate for democratic government. A society in 
which the electorate, in return for material gains, 
surrenders the power to take the most far- 
reaching decisions to a ruling party using all the 
techniques of modern advertising to build up the 
picture of its own indispensable wisdom, is the 
subject for a political version of the Faust legend 
which has yet to be written. 

JAMES JOLL 


What People Say 


The Truest Poetry. By Laurence Lerner. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 18s.) 


Mr. LERNER’s pleasantly written and interesting 
little book sets out to dispel the contempt or 
suspicion of general theory often found among 
people who like to regard themselves as ‘practical 
critics.” He sees this hostility, when it is not mere 
philistinism, as due to a misunderstanding of the 
relationship between theory and practice. Though 
’ the application of critical principles is in practice 
usually indirect, it does not follow that they can- 
not or ought not to be formulated. Mr. Lerner 
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Gabriel Marcel 

The famous French writer and thiriker 
Gabriel Marcel felates the personal stories of 
men and women of many nations 


whose lives have been changed by Moral 
Re-armament. 


Brainwashing! 


The Secretary of State for War said in 
the House (referring to ‘certain troops’): ‘It 
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should be taught the kind of treatment 
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Eugene Kinkead’s 


Why They 
Collaborated 


tells what happened to the American 


16s 


prisoners in Korea. 188 
Enormous acclaim for 

This Sporting Life 
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LONGMANS 


then examines some well-known views of the 
nature of literature—literature as ‘knowledge,’ as 
‘expression’ (of emotion), and as ‘rhetoric’—pay- 
ing special attention in turn to the work of Col- 
lingwood, of Dewey and of I. A. Richards. His 
treatment, especially of the first two of these, 
differs from the customary in that he .is always 
concerned with the practical usefulness of their 
doctrines for the thinking of those whose primary 
interest is literary. He combines critical com- 
mentary with exposition, finding pleasingly fresh 
examples to illustrate the points that come up. 
Later he turns to more general criticisms of these 
various attempts to define the essence of litera- 
ture, which lead him to a discussion of such 
related topics as the meaning of ‘sentimental’ as 
an adverse judgment, the status of the opinions 
expressed or implied by a novelist in a novel, and 
the critical problems involved in the use of literal 
fallacies by poets. 

Mr. Lerner would not, I am sure, resent the 
suggestion that his book is designed to start dis- 
cussions rather than settle them. Most of us are 
in a muddle about most of the problems he dis- 
cusses, and at the very least he helps to make us 
realise this. My own feeling is that these prob- 
lems are not best tackled in this way, and that the 
value of the book lies in its particular observa- 
tions about writers (as various as Pope and 
Arthur Miller) rather than in its cautiously 
phrased and sensible general conclusions. The 
book is subtitled ‘an essay on the question: What 
is Literature?’ and this reflects Mr. Lerner’s 
decision to take as his starting-point the analysis 
of such aphoristic statements as ‘literature is 
knowledge’ and so on. Perhaps a more promising 
beginning might be made by the very careful 
examination of the language people actually use 
when questions come up as to what a poem is 
‘about’ or how a story should be judged. We 
might consider why we feel uncomfortable with 
the expression ‘a beautiful novel’ and not with 
‘a beautiful poem.’ Mr. Lerner’s book does, in 
fact, go into some questions of this kind, and my 
misgivings are about his general framework 
rather than his capacities as a critic or theorist. 


W. W. ROBSON 


Faces in the Fire 


Art and Ilusion. By E. H. Gombrich. (Phaidon 
Press, 70s.) 


PROFESSOR GOMBRICH begins his book by asking 
the reader to make two simple observations. He 
reproduces a humorous drawing which the 
observer can see alternatively, indeed alternately, 
as the head of either a rabbit or a duck. And if 
on a slightly steamy bathroom mirror you trace 
with your finger the outline of your face you will 
find the resulting figure surprisingly small. These 
are illustrations of the fact that even in its 
simplest form seeing is not merely a passive 
receptive process: we ourselves contribute some- 
thing to what we see. Something in us decides 
whether we see the rabbit or the duck, and makes 
us see the image of a face in the mirror as twice 
as large as it actually is. What, then, does this 
subjective element in perception contribute to a 
work of art, first through the mind and technique 
of the artist, and then in the part played by the 
observer? Dr. Gombrich takes as his text Con- 
stable’s painting of Wivenhoe Park in Essex, and 
as a commentary on his theme a statement by 
Sir Winston Churchill that in painting a natural 
object is transmitted to the canvas ‘in code. It 
has been turned from light into paint. It reaches 
the canvas as cryptogram,’ which is later ‘de- 

iphered’ and ‘translated once again from mere 
IF ment into light.’ 


r 
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There is a natural tendency in man to impose 
patterns on things, to see faces in the fire, animals 
in clouds, living-forms in boulders or hillsides. 
The artist, too, starts with a blank canvas, but 
not with a blank mind. He has his ‘schemas,’ and 
to depict something he modifies the appropriate 
schema till it fits the object. Artistic tradition is 
thus the transmission of schemas: the evolution 
of art their modification. Against the background 


» of Plato’s views Professor Gombrich shows how 


the Greeks placed the pictographic images of the 
Egyptians in time, and so introduced them into 
space with modification of the schema through 
foreshortening and modelling in light and shade, 
For. medizval art the schema is the image, ‘to 
the post-medizval artist it is the starting-point for 
corrections, adjustments, adaptations, the means 
to probe reality and wrestle with the particular,’ 


Professor Gombrich then turns to the condi- 
tions of illusion—the techniques employed by 
artists and the contribution of the observer whose 
mind fills in much which the artist has deliber- 
ately omitted from the picture. Here relations are 
all-important; a colour possesses its final value 
only in relation to all the other colours of the 
picture, and size, shape and distance are equally 
determined by relativity. 

The injunction to ‘copy appearances’ is there- 
fore meaningless. “Without making there can be 
no matching.’ As Constable’s picture shows, the 
artist, partly consciously and partly uncon- 
sciously, is using a technique which enables him 
to create an illusory representation of a scene out 
of individual parts which often do not directly 
reproduce the individual parts of the objects 
which compose it. And in doing this he takes into 
account the ‘mental set’ of the observer and the 
subjective contribution he will make. Professor 
Gombrich develops this thesis against a back- 
ground of the history of art, and the psychology 
of perception. His illustrations, which range from 
Egyptian and Greek sculpture to caricature and 
the modern poster, possess the high quality we 
have learned to expect from the Phaidon Press. 


As art criticism this is a valuable and stimulat- 
ing book, but it is also a good deal more. As the 
author says, art can contribute to our knowledge 
of life. There is an interesting brief aside in which 
he notes that the process he is describing is not 
peculiar to visual perception. In speech what we 
hear is influenced by our expectation and atten- 
tion. Moreover, there are in the human mind 
what the psychologists call synesthetic responses 
in which one sensory mode awakens echoes in 
another: verbal and musical sounds for example 
may suggest colours. 

And if the duck-rabbit illustrates a perceptual 
ambiguity which only the mind can resolve, is 
not a similar ambiguity the essence of metaphor 
and poetical symbolism? In this book Professor 
Gombrich is dealing chiefly with the visual repre- 
sentation of the perceptual qualities of objects. 
After quoting Constable as saying, ‘Painting is 
with me but another word for feeling,’ he himself 
says, ‘I consider it a heresy to think that any 
painting as such records a sense impression or a 
feeling. All human communication is through the 
medium of a language, and the more articulate 
that language the greater the chance for the mes- 
sage to get-through.’ In Epstein’s phrase a work 
of art possesses a ‘motivation,’ as well as a per- 
ceptual content. And if the full perceptual con- 
tent of a work of art exists only in the mind, 
is not this a fortiori true of the feelings and ideas 
it seeks to communicate? There is still much to 
be learned about the artist's power to express 
these in his work, and the observer’s highly 
individual contribution to their appreciation. 

RUSSELL BRAIN 
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Under the Jar 


Molloy. Malone Dies. The Unnamable. By 
Samuel Beckett. (Calder, 25s.) 

One Thousand Souls. By Alexei Pisemsky. Trans- 
lated by Ivy Litvinov. (Calder, 21s.) 

Stories and Satires. By Sholom Aleichem. Trans- 
lated by Curt Leviant. (Yoseloff, 35s.) 

A Letter. By Julian Fane. (John Murray, 8s. 6d.) 


Tue ‘I’ of Beckett’s three French novels, now 
brought together for the first, calamitous time 
in English (Molloy in Patrick Bowles’s transla- 
tion, the others done by the author himself), is 
in each case a scaly old dotard, dribbling, lachry- 
mose and crippled, sealed off from the world in 
an anonymous room, bed or jar. Molloy and 
Malone are supposed to be keeping some sort 
of journal: God knows how the ‘hero’ of The 
Unnamable communicates, since—in one of his 
several transformations—he appears to be with- 
out mouth or limbs. A grim progression is 
discernible. Molloy swung along on crutches, 
even managed a bicycle, and had a goal of sorts, 
his mother: ‘that poor old uniparous whore.’ 
Maione’s monologue hovers around stories (the 
Saposcats, a Ionesco family; Macmann’s im- 
murement in an asylum) and an inventory of his 
possessions. The unreadable Unnamable breaks 
down to a jerky rush of clauses, the final abdica- 
tion of speech. This breakdown is foreshadowed 
in Molloy: 

Not to want to say, not to know what you 
want to say, not to be able to say what you 
think you want to say, and never to stop say- 
ing. or hardly ever, that is the thing to keep 
in mind, even in the heat of composition. 

It is certainly to be kept in mind in the heat of 
reading if one wants to follow the author’s abor- 
tive ‘development.’ In the first book (really two 
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books—Moran’s assignment to find Molloy is the 
second), language has at least the function of 
cheering up, as the flat jokes did in Godot. By 
the last, language is reduced to no more than 
a noisy proof that some life lingers. 

The extraordinary emotional poverty of 
Beckett’s world, however, is made to yield its 
small, even eloquent compensations. There are 
two or three moments of dry, untainted comedy 
(though much of the vaunted humour depends 
on polysyllabic rhetoric coming to grief on short 
obscenities); there is the constant press of logic 
applied to supreme trivialities (how best to dis- 
pose sixteen pebbles among four pockets so that 
they may be sucked in turn); there is a recurrent, 
elusive poetry, oddly pre-Raphaélite in inspira- 
tion, nostalgic for caves and seashores. There are 
the scatological accounts of crone-and-cripple 
amours and the sinister interventions of un- 
known agents, punishing without passion or 
reason. These effects of pathos and broad farce, 
intermittent though they are, sustain a seesawing 
interest for a time. But the suggestion that some- 
thing larger is being said about the human 
predicament—Godot was God, Molloy, Malone 
and all the M’s are Man—won’t hold water, any 
more than Beckett’s incontinent heroes can. His 
people are senile, impotent, maimed, given to 
prurience, blasphemy and amnesia; as devalued 
as the ‘little portable things in wood and stone’ 
that they hoard; and he allows no indication that 
they were otherwise in youth. In retrospect, they 
fuse into a collective mask for something un- 
pleasantly private, because shrill and deformed. 
The torment is relished. 

Pisemsky was apparently a contemporary of 
Turgenev. One Thousand Souls appeared just 
over a hundred years ago, on the eve of the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, was warmly received and 
deserves to be today. It is a long, packed, 
leisurely story, tracing the rise of Kalinovich, a 
sort of Russian Julien Sorel. He comes as school 
inspector to a provincial town, quickly alienates 
some of his neighbours by his uncompromising 
severity, but is befriended by his retired predeces- 
sor, a widower with a nubile daughter. In prais- 
ing the daughter, Pisemsky moves back from the 
narrative, as he does elsewhere, to lament the 
new unromantic young. She falls in love with 
Kalinovich, who is meanwhile getting entangled 
with the feckless local aristocracy. There is a 
betrayal, Kalinovich marries for money and 
eventually returns to the town as Governor. As 
recently as Dr. Zhivago, we have had examples 
of coincidence at work, paths crossing after a 
lapse of years (there is a useful study to be made 
of the kinds of convention accepted and accept- 
able in the nineteenth-century novel, as power- 
ful in their way as those of the Elizabethan 
theatre); and the Governor and his rejected love, 
now a successful actress, come together again. 
The book is much more distinguished than this 
may suggest. The intrigues, snobberies and cor- 
ruption of provincial society are finely, toughly 
done and Pisemsky maintains a coolness and 
severity towards his characters’ actions that lifts 
them wonderfully into focus. He draws his 
threads tight at the end, but ‘I am not able, like 
the old spinners of romance, to say that my 
hero, after prolonged agitations, at last reached 
the peaceful haven of quiet domestic happiness.’ 

The world of Sholom Aleichem is, for the most 
part, that of Russian Jewry between forty and 
seventy years ago. When he died in 1916, he left 
behind him over forty volumes of work in 
Yiddish. The problems of selection and transla- 
tion for this edition must have been formidable; 
Sholom Aleichem (Hebrew for ‘Peace be with 
you’ or ‘How do you do?’), a cross between folk- 
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writer and inspired reporter, drew on a fund of 
common experience not readily available tg 
many readers now. Mr. Leviant is to be con- 
gratulated on his successes rather than attacked 
for his few aggressive failures. ‘Geese,’ a roister- 
ing housewife’s monologue, ‘Summer Romances,’ 
match-making among the nouveaux-riches in the 
rival resorts of ‘Israel’ and ‘Palestine’ near Kras- 
ilevke, and ‘Happy New Year,’ a realistic fable 
on how to bribe and when, are among the lively 
best. 

Julian Fane’s Letter is an ill-advised essay in 
autobiography, consequent on his first book Morn- 
ing, ‘a highly successful evocation of the joys and 
agonies of early childhood,’ which I haven’t read. 
It must have been written in a very different style 
from this to have evoked anything at all. Mr. 
Fane combines periodic sentences with faulty 
grammar to convey abstract observations of quite 
startling banality, ostensibly to ‘you,’ a girl he 
knows. The result is an adolescent mea culpa for 
sins never more than hinted at, enlivened with 
some bashes at paradox. ‘Living as it were two 
lives, changing and reacting against change, I 
may have lost confidence—I won assurance: I 
doubted, but enjoyed certitude, etc. . . .’ Forty- 
seven pages of print at slightly more than two- 
pence each. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Flight of the Wasp 


Sean O’Casey. By David Krause. (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 30s.) 


‘THINK about death? Bigod, I'd rather be dead 
than think about death,’ said Brendan Behan to 
me from his bed in the Middlesex Hospital. With 
all admiration to both Behan and O'Casey, this 
sort of gay, half-accidental paradox flipped in 
the face of danger comes too easily to such 
Dublin rebels. English intellectuals, preoccupied 
with precision of ideas and terrified of Spooner- 
isms, have tended to over-praise the Irish ability 
to let the subconscious make the jokes, 
O’Casey’s greatness does not lie in the blurred 
shrewdness of his ambiguous epigrams or the 
uproarious confusion of his vivid malapropisms 
—funny as they almost always are. Too much 
admiring attention has also been paid to the 
giddy, gala grandiloquence of his rhetoric when 
the thread of language seems to buck and swoop 
and leap until the audience suddenly feels it is 
drunk in charge of a roller-coaster as the gaudy 
words go rocketing and shrieking by. The essen- 
tial, unique O’Casey is the master of naturalism 
—of the deadly, correct, even monochrome truth. 
O’Casey would not agree—and Mr. Krause in 
his painstaking, academic study devotes many 
pages to refuting this heresy. In the course of his 
provocative essay The Flying Wasp (1937), which 
is mainly devoted to raising a few bumps of 
sensitivity on the thick skin of Britain’s most 
overrated critic, James Agate, Mr. O’Casey 
observes : 
The great art of the theatre is to suggest, not 
to tell openly; to dilate the mind by symbols, 
mot by actual things... . This rage for real, 


real life on the stage has taken all the life out 
of the drama. 


As a general principle, this is sound enough and 
it would be hard to name one of anyone’s ten 
great plays which defied it. But it does not apply 
to the one undoubted theatrical masterpiece 
written in English since the. First World War— 
Mr. O’Casey’s own The Plough dnd the Stars. 

The moments there of catharsis have nothing 
to do with symbolism and would never be in 
any anthology of deathless prose. Consider only 
one tiny incident, embalmed by the genius of this 
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short-sighted, lynx-eared, revolutionary labourer, 
from the tragedy of Easter Week, 1916. Mollser, 
the shrivelled consumptive girl, is sitting on a 
chair in the street. Fluther, the pint-size slum 
Falstaff, is wondering whether he is brave 
enough to go looting a pub. He says: “Well, how 
are you today, Mollser, oul’ son? What are you 
dhrinkin’, milk?’ ‘Grand, Fluther, grand, thanks. 
Yis, milk, replies Mollser. “You couldn't get a 
betther thing down you...’ agrees Fluther. 
‘This turn-up has done one thing, anyhow; you 
can’t get a dhrink anywhere, an’ if it lasts a week, 
I'll be so used to it I won't think of a pint.’ 
Only a dramatist of superb theatrical instincts 
could compress the tenderness, the irony, the 
comedy and the anti-heroic matter-of-factness of 
such an exchange in so few ordinary words. 

1 do not think it is just O’Casey’s exile which 
has thinned out those roots which fed his growth. 
But I believe that he is an instinctive dramatist 
who re-creates his world best when his intellect 
is by-passed. | do not mean that he lacks a sharp 
and subtle intelligence but that he absorbs ideas 
as emotions. He has to feel before he can think. 
And no arbitrary symbols, no poetic antiphonies, 
can capture or express the rich complexity of 
his real world as do Juno and Joxer, Fluther 
and the Covey, Donal Davoren and Seumas 
Shields, in those first three great plays. Mr. 
Krause is critical over details of those works 
which follow The Silver Tassie, but basically he 
believes that in deserting naturalism O’Casey has 
ploughed the best furrow for his talents. The 
book is full of valuable, and often rare and 
fascinating, information about thé plays. I could 
have wished more about the man—counterpoint- 
ing the evidence of his contemporaries against 
his own passionate memories—and a fuller 
explanation of the background to the Easter 
rising and the civil war. 

ALAN BRIEN 


Black and Blue 


Prohibited Immigrant. By John Stonehouse. 
(The Bodley Head, 21s.) 


Ir there are any blue men in the world, and 
if there is an hotel where they are not allowed 
to be served, it is fairly certain that sooner or 
later Mr. John Stonehouse will walk through 
the door at the head of a group of blue men 
and ask—quietly and politely—to be served, dis- 
playing great amazement and indignation when 

_ is told that his companions must leave at 
opce. And if there are any green men in the 
world, and dancing between green men and 
white women is regarded with disfavour, it is 
equally probable that Mr. Stonehouse’s beautiful 
wife Barbara will in time be discovered dancing 


with one of them—-sitting out every third dance 
to tell him how wrong is the green men’s method 
of treating their womenfolk. 


In other words, the Stonehouses are a pair of 
nuisances. Those of us who knew John Stone- 
house at the London School of Economics (when 
he becomes Dictator of England, I have a feel- 
ing that he will reluctantly order us all to be put 
to death before the unofficial biographers can 
get to us for the bits the official biographers will 
leave out) did not need his spectacular deporta- 
tion from Northern Rhodesia last year to con- 
vince us of that. Nor, strictly speaking, do we 
need his book now. Yet, on the principle that 
‘Ex Africa semper aliquid novi’ can be freely 
translated ‘What comes out of Africa is always 
news to someone, it is useful to have it in these 
darkling days. 

For it would be a mistake to regard Mr. Stone- 
house as only a nuisance. The second half of his 
book deals with the events leading up to his 
deportation and the deportation itself. But the 
first half describes the two years he spent in 
Uganda, organising co-operative farming and 
trading ventures among Africans, and learning 
the hard way about Africa and her problems, 
and the difficulty of those problems. Mr. Stone- 
house—and I am revealing no State secrets in 
saying so—is not overwhelmingly popular among 
many of his fellow-members of the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party. Some see him as too ambit- 
ious, too assiduous in courting fortune, too 
aufgeblasen to be a comfortable benchfellow. 
The first half of this book should be instructive 
to them. Doubtless, like all autobiographers, Mr. 
Stonehouse is eager to place the best possible 
construction on his actions and motives; but with 
the worst will in the world, it would be difficult 
to withhold respect and admiration for the way 
in which he shouldered back-breakingly hard 
work in the interests of African advancement. He 
met, and faced, the fact that so many Left-wing 
critics of white policy in Africa refuse to face: 
that some black men are dishonest, and prey off 
their fellow-blacks. He accepted this fact, which 
nearly wrecked some of his schemes, but neither 
overrated it nor underrated it. He not only be- 
lieved in multi-racialism, he lived it, and he lived 
it hard. (The house in which he and his wife and 
children lived had no water or sanitation, though 
it had plenty of cockroaches, bats and beetles.) 


Mr. Stonehouse’s second visit to Africa is more 
familiar, though not to those whose only intimate 
knowledge of it stems from that extraordinary 
speech made (in Mr. Stonehouse’s absence) by 
Mr. Cuthbert Alport—a performance which now 
appears even more grossly misleading than it did 
then. That visit ended with his being declared a 
prohibited immigrant by the Federal Govern- 
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ment in Central Africa, which he remains to this 
day. Throughout his account of this business, he 
is careful to be very fair indeed to the other 
side (though a definite feeling of dislike seeps 
through when he is describing his encounter with 
a glorious imbecile called Wood who, having 
ripped a button off his jacket in forcing him 
aboard the deportation plane, solemnly handed 
him sixpence and informed him that this meant 
he could not sue for assault!). And now the de- 
liberate flouting of the colour bar in hotels seems 
still more urgent and more important. For, 
with hindsight, we can see between the lines the 
dead bodies at Sharpeville, and know that with- 
out individuals willing to flout convention in the 
name of a theoretical justice that madness would 
be spreading north even now. So Mr. Stonehouse 
bearded the Meikles Hotel, and told the Africans 
to hold their heads high, and was deported. In 
other words, as I said before, he is a nuisance. 
Good. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


Unconscionable Max 


Great Companions. By Max Eastman. (Museum 
Press, 21s.) 

IN Great Companions the companions them- 
selves, not'to mention the facts about them, are 
eclipsed by the fact-giver. Mr. Eastman edited the 
American Socialist magazine Masses and has 
written prolifically on everybody and everything. 
Still, he has only to recall such friends and 
acquaintances as Hemingway, Einstein, Freud, 
Trotsky and Lord Russell for the battle to be 
on and clearly to be going in his favour. With 
Hemingway it seems to have come to actual 
blows between friends, for, as Mr. Eastman 
reminds us: “We were all warm friends, warm 
enough so that Ernest gave me a copy of 
Torrents of Spring inscribed “To Max and 
Eliena with love.”’ Einstein, it would appear 
from this account, owes the reconsideration of 
his views on the universality of causal deter- 
minism to a few conversations with the author, 
and Freud soon exposed his Achilles’ heel in an 
argument over the meaning of the term ‘uncon- 
scious.’ Despite an extraordinary egotism (for in 
describing his ‘Great Companions’ he seems to be 
crying a Disney-ish ‘Me! me! me!’ most of the 
time), he is good company. And if some of his 
judgments are as hard to take as his views on 
Pound and Yeats his appreciations of Santayana, 
his mentor John Dewey and his inspiring mother 
reveal the writer as a truly sympathetic and dis- 
cerning human being. It is as the greatest of his 
own companions that he often forfeits our esteem 
because of virtues underlined and wilful self- 
celebration. ° 

ARTHUR BOYARS 
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THE PASTORAL SERMONS 


“Into his sermons he always puts his best” said Evelyn Waugh. This first 
volume of the definitive edition contains all the pastoral sermons that have 
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THE BUDGET AND TAX AVOIDANCE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


From an economic point of view 
I was not at all moved by Mr. 
Amory’s Budget. It did the right 
thing by withdrawing—not re- 
leasing—some spending power, 
but it was so minute (£13 mil- 
lion) as not to matter. It evaded 
the big issue, which was how to 
use existing Treasury powers to 
stop bank advances and hire- 
purchase credit rising too 
sharply, but it contained the promise that these 
powers would be used before long. (‘The time 
may soon arrive,’ said the Chancellor, ‘when it 
would be right that we should take other steps 
to restrain further expansion of private credit 
and we stand ready to do so.’) It was fair enough 
to increase the company profits tax from 10 per 
cent. to 124 per cent. in view of the profits boom 
and the meagre response to the Chancellor’s 
appeal to reduce selling prices. It was fair also 
to assume that this would work against divi- 
dends rather than against investment (the 
investment allowances were continued). But it 
was hardly reasonable to make the smoking 
population pay as much extra this year (£39 mil- 
lion) as the extra profits tax would bring in 
next year (£40 million). (The 1960-61 estimate of 
the tobacco duties is £829 million, which is more 
than double the petrol and oil duties.) Even as 
a non-smoker I felt indignant at this discrimina- 
tion and if Mr. Amory replies that he is doing 








COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL INVESTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 





HIGHER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 


Tue 53rd annual general meeting of General Inves- 
tors and Trustees, Limited was held on March 31 in 
Londen, Mr. R. G. Mitts (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The revenue for the year is better than was expected 
at the date of my last statement and you will observe 
the substantial appreciation in the value of our in- 
vestments. These results are most satisfactory, but I 
suggest less significance should be attached to a 
valuation made on any particular date than to a 
steady annual growth in income. We recommend 
an inerease in the total dividend for the year of 
3 per cent. 

Calculations have been made to ascertain the 
experience as regards income and capital value of 
anyone who invested £1,000 in the Company’s Ordin- 
ary Shares in March, 1951, on the basis that he 
retained the free issues: made in 1954 and 1956 and 
sold sufficient of the rights to new Ordinary Shares 
offered in 1952, 1955 and 1956 to take up the balance; 
thereby maintaining his own cash investment at 
£1,000. Income over the ten year period has multi- 
plied: 3.97 times and the value of the original £1,000 
is now £4,940. 

The estimate of income for the current year indi- 
cates that there should be a further improvement in 
revenue but not on the scale shown in the accounts 
under review. 

Addressing the Meeting the Chairman stated that 
the Board had under consideration a Rights Issue 
to the Ordinary Shareholders the terms of which will 
be notified to them in due course. 

The report was adopted. 


it for the smokers’ health, I would ask why he 
did not consider death on the roads and take 
£40 million away from the motorist. 

But the Budget this year was more interesting 
from the sociological than from the economic 
point of view. A large part of it was devoted to 
protecting the revenue against tax avoidance. 
This is a worthy Treasury cause and deserves 
our support, but let us pause for a moment to 
distinguish between illegally evading tax, which 
is dishonourable, and legally avoiding tax, which 
is entirely honourable if done for a legitimate 
and worthy purpose. 

The reason why so many people spend so much 
of their time in trying to avoid tax is because tax- 
ation is unreasonably high and sets up an ‘obses- 
sion’ type of neurosis. (Witness Bernard Shaw’s 
obsession with surtax in his later years.) Mr. 
Amory fully recognised this point in dealing with 
the estate duty, but instead of reducing it in 
scale he went out of his way to help the man 
trying to avoid it! His concession was that for 
gifts made in the third year before death 15 per 
cent. will be left out of account and not charged 
to duty, for those made in the fourth year before 
death the reduction will be 30 per cent., and for 
those in the fifth year 60 per cent. Now the death 
duty scale on large estates is so absurdly high 
that any man who can trust his family avoids it 
altogether by making gifts long before the last 
five years of his life. The estate duty is therefore 
a tax on parents’ distrust of their children and 
it suggests a charming side of Mr. Amory’s 
nature that he should try to encourage family 
harmony. But what an absurd tax on capital this 
is! It brings in £239 million and the Treasury 
makes a bad case worse by using this capital 
levy for current spending on income account, 
such as meeting the loss on the railways (now 
put ‘above-the-line’ in the Budget accounts). 

It is strange that if Mr. Amory felt that the 
estate duties called for some avoiding .action he 
did not bring his mind to bear on the surtax. 
This produces only £190 million; yet it is the 
cause of more active tax avoidance than any 
other tax. Up and coming young executives resent 
the £2,000 base for surtax which has remained un- 
changed for forty years. If allowance is made for 
the rise in prices the base should be raised from 
£2,000 to £5,000 at least, and I firmly believe that 
if Mr. Amory had so raised it he would collect 
more not less in revenue because of less avoiding 
action. 

It is the surtax which is the cause, no doubt, 
of much tax-loss farming, but no one with his 
financial senses intact would want to carry. on 
farming in order to make a loss. When the tax 
has. been recovered on an amount of other 
income equivalent to the loss there is still a net 
loss. to: bear. Mr. Amory was, of course, right to 
limit the loss recovery to genuine farming car- 
ried on ‘on a commercial basis and with a reason- 
able expectation of profit,’ but hobby farmers 
have brought much-needed capital to the farming 
industry, have improved the countryside and the 
lot of those who live in it, and should be encour- 
aged as eccentric upholders of a vanishing but 
useful way of life. 
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Tax avoidance for the legitimate purpose 
of protecting the family or a decent mode of 
living is one thing, but tax avoidance for profit- 
snatching is quite another matter. Mr. Amory 
was right to legislate against dividend-stripping 
or bond-washing, which can deprive the Treasury 
of considerable revenue, against the various tricks 
by which losses on one trade can be used against 
profits on another and against the device of 
translating taxable profits into tax-free capital 
appreciation. It was right also to stop the abuse of 
tax-free compensation paid to outgoing directors. 
In the last year or two outrageously large pay- 
ments have been made, often after successful 
take-over bids, ranging from £83,576 for the 
Hoover chairman to a mere £23,500 for the 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 





SUMMARY OF MR. KENNETH MOORE’S 
STATEMENT 
THe Annual General Meeting of the National 
Mutual Life Assurance Society was held on Tuesday, 
Sth April, 1960, at the head office of the Society, 
39 King Street, London, E.C.2, Mr. Kenneth Moore, 
F.C.A., the chairman, presiding. ‘ 

In a statement which had already been circulated 
to the members of the Society together with the 
annual report and accounts for 1959, Mr. Kenneth 
Moore said that the members would find the modern- 
ised form of the accounts more intelligible than the 
semi-statutory form hitherto followed. 

The accounts showed that the Society’s securities 
amounting to £14,755,630 at middle market prices 
were divided between equities at £5,677,242 and 
fixed interest stocks at £9,078,388. During the past 
year, appreciation and realised profits amounted to 
the exceptionally large figure of £1,682,037, so bring- 
ing the reserve fund up to £3,182,037. The directors 
had thought it prudent to regard £1,000,000 of this in 
effect as a general reserve and to earmark the 
balance of £2,182,037 as a specific reserve against 
future fluctuations in market values. This investment 
reserve represents nearly 15% of the total marketable 
securities or rather more than 38% of the figure for 
equities. 

Interest earnings are now shown on the more 
generally employed and more realistic basis of a per- 
centage on the life assurance fund (excluding rever- 
sions) and not, as hitherto, on a figure including the 
reserve fund. On the new basis the rate for 1959 
was £5. 19. 6.% before deduction of income tax and 
£4 16 0d.% net. 

The new business for 1959 at £5,674,000 gross less 
£1,700,000 reassured was the highest in the Society’s 
history. 

The next valuation is not due until the end of the 
current year but the usual interim internal valuation 
at the end of 1959 indicated trading profits at.a 
satisfactory level. Interim bonuses continue to be 
paid at 52/6d.% per annum compound on whole 
life assurances, 47/6d.% per annum compound on 
endowment assurances and 20/-% per annum com- 
pound on the low-premium series. 

Mr. Moore concluded his statement by placing on 
record the thanks of the directors to Mr. Oram, 
the Actuary and Manager, and to the officials and 
staff throughout the organisation for their contribu- 
tion to the satisfactory results achieved. 

The report and accounts were adopted unani- 
mously. 

Immediately following the close of this meeting 
an Extraordinary General Meeting was held and 

pecial resolutions were passed effecting a number 
of amendments in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association; it had been felt that certain amend- 
ments were desirable for the efficient conduct of the 
Society’s business. 
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THE 


editor of the News of the World. Even the Insti- 
tute of Directors spokesman has said: ‘The dis- 
appearance of the so-called “golden hand-shake” 
will be welcomed by the vast majority of direc- 
tors. For some time the feeling has been that this 
practice has been getting out of hand.’ Neverthe- 
less, we must take care that too much power is 
not placed in the hands of the income tax inspee- 
tors, so that they can make arbitrary decisions. 
Mr. Amory’s proposal is that where the inspec- 
tors merely suspect that a transaction in securi- 
ties has been arranged to obtain an income tax 
or surtax advantage they can nullify that advan- 
tage, but why should the taxpayer be subject to 
a tax inspector’s whim without burden of proof? 
There will be a big fight over this issue in the 
Committee stages of the Finance Bill. 

On the whole a worthy Budget which will 
annoy everyone—the Tories for its ‘Socialist’ con- 
tent, the Socialists for stealing their thunder, the 
economists for not dealing with bank credit and 
hire-purchase finance—everyone except myself, 
who long ago discovered that hobby farming was 
a headache. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE happy care-free rush to buy on the Budget 
pes was shown to be a mistake on the morn- 
ing after. The gilt-edged market which should 
have taken heart from a cautious, ‘sound money’ 
Budget was upset by the Chancellor’s remark 
that something like a credit squeeze might have 
to be reimposed before long. Did this not imply 
dearer money? The equity share markets did not 
like the increase in profits tax to 124 per cent. 
The rationalisation of the profits tax at a flat 
10 per cent. rate had been the mainspring of the 
Stock Exchange boom and this raising of the 
rate seemed to imply that the boom had come 


.to.an end. In reality it will only hurt the property 


companies which distribute their profits up to 
the hilt. The investors’ preference for the com- 


‘panies which maintain a wide margin of earn- 


ings over dividends, that is, for the shares with 
a high earnings yield, will be all the more marked. 


Budget Beneficiaries 

“ There are a number of shares which should 
rise this week in response to Mr. Amory’s few 
concessions. The first will be ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION. whose profit decline last 
year was due to cinema losses. The abolition of 
the entertainments duty is a welcome relief which 


‘should encourage investors to buy these shares 


on a 7 per cent. yield basis. Their television 
profits should be well maintained and the fact 
that no special tax was laid on television adver- 
tising revenues should encourage the market not 
only in ABP but in ATV ‘A’ shares, which at 


» 34s. 6d. are also on a 7 per cent. yield basis. The 


reduction in the wine duties should also direct 
attention to the wine shares. I prefer GILBEYS 
5s. deferred shares at 19s. which return 34 per 
cent. on dividends and 114 per cent. on earnings. 
But VINE PRODUCTS should not be forgotten, see- 
ing that it imports foreign wines to make up its 
British products. At 25s. these 5s. shares yield 
54 per cent. on dividends and 13 per cent. on 
earnings. I would also expect the brewery market 
to go better and would repeat my recent recom- 
mendations—MITCHELLS AND ~° BUTLER and 
GREENALL WHITLEY, both yielding nearly 4 per 
cent. Breweries are now engaged in mergers and 
property hive-offs which should all tend to boost 
profits. 


COMPANY NOTES 


‘lan are not many investment trusts that can 
claim as progressive a record as General 
Investors and Trustees. For the fifth successive 
year income has increased, from £353,975 to 
£394,496; this compares with an income of 
£292,911 in 1956 when the dividend was 19 per 
cent. For the year ended January 31, 1960, the 
dividend is also 19 per cent., an increase of 3 
per cent. over 1959, but it should be remembered 
that in 1956 there was an issue of one-for-five 
shares at par, and in 1957 a one-for-four free 
issue plus a one-for-four at par. Shareholders 
have done well under the chairmanship of Mr. 
R. G. Mills. He advises that the portfolio still 
contains 9 per cent. in fixed interest stocks and 
only 10 per cent. in dollar securities. It is worth 
noting that bank, insurance and property invest- 
ments equal about 20 per cent. of the total. As 
the assets appear'to be worth approximately 28s. 
a share, the 5s. ordinary shares at 23s. yielding 
4.1 per cent. are certainly one of the most attrac- 
tive investment trust shares in the market. 
With an increase from 24 per cent. to 5 per 
cent. in the interim dividend Maples share- 
holders expected a larger total dividend than 15 
per cent. against 12} per cent. for the year ended 
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January 31, 1960. It is disappointing that the tax- 
free profit is only 44d. against 6d. tax-free per 
share from capital profits, as the chairman has 
already disclosed that the property fronting on 
to Euston Road was realised for £900,000, but 
the net profit over book values was only £83,000 
against £154,000 last year. However, the net’ 
profits (after tax) have jumped by £61,000 to 
£297,000, and now that the Tottenham Court 
Road property has been rebuilt, there is every 
reason to believe that profits for the current year 
will improve. With the dividend covered by earn- 
ings of 23.6 per cent., the £1 shares at 57s. 3d, 
yield 5.4 per cent.,.excluding the tax-free pay- 
ment, and therefore appear very reasonably 
priced for a stores share. | 

When the 5s. non-voting shares of T.W.W. 
Ltd. were given an official quotation last Octo- 
ber, the forecast profits for the year ‘ending 
December 31, 1959, were not less thati £831,000; 
this now turns out to be £1.2 million béefére tax. 
It is proposed to increase the capital to £624,000 
and to divide the non-voting shares into units 
of 2s. 6d. each and to. capitalise £208,200 by 
issuing four non-voting shares for every £1 of 
founders’ shares and one non-voting share for 
every 5s. non-voting ordinary. T.W.W. (Indepen- 
dent Television for South Wales) has made enor- 
mous progress since its formation two years ago. 
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THE PATALING RUBBER ESTATES LTD. 


MR. H. B. E. HAKE’S STATEMENT 


' 


THE Fortieth Annual General Meeting of The — 


Pataling Rubber Estates Limited will be held on 
April 25 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Mr. H. B. E. Hake, 
C.B.E., for the year ended October 31, 1959: 


Our annual meeting is later than has been custo- 
mary in past years: this year we publish the 
Strathisla accounts with out own and as a result of 
our recent acquisition of Jugra Land & Carey 
Limited, to which I refer later, group accounts will 
also be required in future years. No dividend has to 
be considered at this meeting as a second interim of 
40 per cent. in lieu of a final for 1958/59 was paid 
in January 1960 making 55 per cent. against a total 
of 35 per cent. previously. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Shareholders were advised on 17th December 1959 
of our offer to acquire the issued capital of Jugra not 
aready held by us. We now hold over 90 per cent. 
of Jugra’s issued capital and are taking steps to 
acquire the remainder. The acquisition of Jugra 
brings the total group planted acreage to roughly 
45,000 acres, including 6,500 acres of coconuts and 
900 acres of tea, and plans for extensive oil palm 
development on Jugra have already been formulated. 
Your Board considers Jugra a valuable acquisition 
and with further development of its jungle reserves 
offers prospects of highly profitable working. 

The Strathisla Company, the entire issued capital 
of which was acquired for cash during 1959, went 
into voluntary liquidation in November 1959. That 
Company’s estate and other assets have been trans- 
ferred to Pataling. Strathisla’s accounts cover the 16 
months to 31st October 1959. Rubber production of 
1,721,112 lb. for that period was sold as crepe, R.S.S. 
and in latex form. 


ESTATES 


At all the Company’s estates field conditions have 
been maintained at the usual high standard; par- 
ticular attention has been given to the development 
of our valuable immature areas which at 31st Octo- 
ber last amounted to 8,300 acres or about a third 
of total rubber planted. 


Chuo, an isolated division.of North Labis estate 
in Johore, unpopular with labour and unattractive 
as a replanting proposition, comprising some 1,500 
acres of mainly old rubber, was sold in: September 
1959 for approximately £126,000 (net) and has gone 
towards restoring cash resources used ini purchasing 
Strathisla. 

Our 1959 plantings of 1,300 acres include over 400 
acres of new extensions. Having now replanted all 
our poorest-yielding old rubber, we are able to re- 
duce Pataling’ s yearly programme to 800 acres. Our 
remaining areas of unselected rubber are, for their 
class, high-yielding, and with’ judicious exploitation 
of their bark reserves will continue to _produce 
economic crops until finally replaced by modern 
material. 


o 


ACCOUNTS a 


“The rubber crop ‘for ‘the year of 14,517,712 Ib. 
(12,139,915 Ib.) does nét include that produced at 
Strathisla, but it includés thé crop for 4 ‘full year 
from Kuala Kubu and for ‘ten months from ‘Chuo. 

Profit before taxation was some £330,600 more 
than in 1957/8, but taxation having taken an extra 
£110,000 the net profit at £538,000 is up by. about 
£220,000. Appropriations to Capital and Replace- 
ment reserves total £260,000 and after allowing for 
dividend totalling 55 per cent. absorbing £250,000 
the amount carried forward is £176,000. 


FUTURE. PROSPECTS 


For the current year the Company’s rubber pro- 
duction including Strathisla’s should top the 16 mii- 
lion Ib. mark while Jugra’s rubber crop should be 
about 6 million Ib. A small proportion of Pataling’s 
crops has been sold forward at satisfactory prices. 
Rubber outputs will continue to increase and it is 
expected that by 1965 group production will be 
approaching an annual rate in the region of 
30,000,000 Ib. by which time the first oil palm areas 
planned for Jugra should be in production to aug- 
ment group profits. Given the expanding consump- 
tion of rubber which the experts have forecast for 
the next few years and natural rubber maintaining 
its share, there should be a promising return on the 
Company’s capital. 
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The chairman, Viscount Cilcennin, advises that 
the company is now building a new studio at 
Bristol to provide a service complementary to 
the Cardiff studio so that a seven-day-week ser- 
vice will be provided for West of England 
viewers. Advertisers have already been convinced 
that this is the most powerful advertising medium 
available to them. The chairman envisages that 
with sound planning the company’s services 
will be greatly extended, to include colour tele- 
vision and the diversification of interest to widen 
the base of the enterprise, from their liquid re- 
sources which are being built up. The 5s. 
ordinary shares now at 68s. yield as much as 
8.1 per cent. on the total dividend of 110 per cent. 
With a strong board of directors and with enor- 
mous scope for development there is no reason 
why the shares should not appreciate to a much 
higher level in time. 

Abrahams Publicity, specialising in advertis- 
ing in sub-post offices and transport vehicles, 
have made record profits (for the year ending 
December 31, 1959) since their formation in 
1954. Net profits after tax have risen from 
£42,890 to £54,371, and the dividend has been 
increased from 20 per cent. to 21 per cent. The 
company’s future strength lies in the nature of 
its long-term contracts which now exceed £14 
million. These, as the chairman, Mr. A. E. 
Abrahams, explains, protect the clients from 
price fluctuations and benefit the company as 
well. The 2s. ordinary shares at 5s. 3d. give 
a useful yield of 8 per cent.; they have a pro- 
_ gressive dividend record. 





COMPANY MEETING 
ERICSSON TELEPHONES 





SALES MAINTAINED 


THe Fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
Ericsson Telephones Limited was held on April 1 
in London. 

Sir Harold A. Wernher, Bt., G.C.V.O., T.D. (Chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: The twelve 
months ended 31st December last was in many 
respects a difficult year. Labour costs increased con- 
siderably following the. wage award granted in the 
engineering industry towards. the end. of 1958. The 
year’s operations were also adversely affected by the 
Treasusy cut in Post Office capital expenditure 
several years ago. The latter position is being pro- 
gressively restored and during the next 24 years it 
is planned to spend £270 million. 

Our total sales were approximately the same as in 
1958 but the profit margins on export sales were 
lower due to rather severe competition overseas. This 
set-back in our profit is a temporary phase and there 
are already signs of an improvement. We have a 
long way to go before we approach saturation point 
im the world’s telephone needs and ancillary devices 
ure constantly augmenting the demand. 

The Company’s new design telephone instrument 
(which Her Majesty used when inaugurating the 
Subseribers- Trunk Dialling System at Bristol) is 
proving to be very popular and supplies in increas- 
ing numbers. will become available to the public very 
shortly. We received from the Post Office a number 
of important contracts. for the first automatic Telex 
exchanges in this country and work on these is well 
advanced. 

The trading profit is £653,160, which compares 
with £1,002,396 in 1958. A considerable reduction in 
tax liability cushioned this recession and the net 
profit is £483,689 as compared with £466,020 in 1958. 
Fortunately the position has considerably improved 
during the past few months and with a good order 
book, allied to the present high level of world trade 
and full employment at home, I feel fully justified 
in ending on a note of confidence. 

The report was adopted and the borrowing powers 
increased from £1,600,000 to £2,500,000. 


Roundabout 
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Bottled in Blonde 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Sas Dyep hair, like costume 

Me) jewellery, female philoso- 
phers and American wine, 
met most of its initial oppo- 
sition because of the poor 
quality of the imitation— 
no one thinks of nylon, after 
all, as artificial silk. But as 
the processes get more 
subtle, detection becomes 
less inevitable; and pre- 
judice, like the cows in Cold 
Comfort Farm, has fewer 
and fewer legs to stand on as time goes on. 

For those of us whose natural colouring is a 
rich mouse, the possibilities are increasing. There 
are rinses as well as permanent dyes, and semi- 
permanent rinses that leave some of the natural 
colour although they do not, themselves, come 
out in the wash. Last week four more shades of 
this type were introduced by the French firm of 
Oreal. who already have over thirty colourings 
on the go; their only serious competition comes 
from a German firm whose mere eighteen shades 
enable the hairdresser (so mine informs me) to 
experiment more for himself—a thought cal- 
culated to change the hair colour from alarm and 
despondency alone. 

The show produced four frankly artificial 
heads, one of them slightly pink; four more that 
would have been unexciting but plausible as 
natural colours; and two really lovely shades of 
the sort that would have got a girl called a beauty 
a hundred years ago. With luck, they should 
confuse the issue still further—a confusion 
heightened at the moment by the fact that it is 
no longer so chic to alter your hair colour as to 
pep up what you have: even highlights and heads 
streaked like a badger are out: the red head 
should but grow more red, the white head whiter 
blow. 

This move of the Oreal people is to be wel- 
comed on a further count: they called the new 
tones by the names of types of sherry; and to 
make the point more strongly they gave every- 
one at the show a small bottle of sherry. Think 
of the torrents of alcohol poured down the 
throats of the press year after year in the hope of 
a write-up: the possibilities of just giving us the 
drink to take away are intoxicating . . . in fact 
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‘You've got a winner there, Slickey.’ 














they might as well tie-an information sheet to the 
bottle and just send it round. 

But however cunning the colouring becomes, 
there is still a lot of opposition to fight: probably 
because hair-dye interferes with the practice of 
classifying people—even if not sending them to 
prison—for the colour of their hair. A friend of 
mine had an uncle who thought all red-haired 
men were to be distrusted—unless they were 
Scotsmen, in which case they couldn’t help it. 
Meek carroty schoolgirls with pale eyelashes are 
pounced on by their teachers as hot-tempered 
colleens—and it is not only red-heads who suffer 
from the classification. (Doctors, in any case, too 
easily assume that red hair is hereditary: it is 
more likely that the children of red-headed 
parents grow red hair as a syndrome of the 
general family condition, because they and those 
around them expect it. This expectation has 
lasting psychological effects: even brown-haired 
sons of red-haired fathers often grow red 
moustaches in later life.) 

The classifiers of temperaments by hair colour 
need not worry. When you choose the colour, 
you choose the character—wkether you want to 
or not. I know. For five frightful months, I was a 
blonde myself. 

I did not exactly set out to conduct a social 
experiment on how the other half lived. It was 
more a matter of finding something to do in 
Rabat while those I was with were busy with a 
political crisis which kept on not quite coming 
to the boil, like a sneeze that won’t: there seemed 
te be almost nothing to do but go to the hair- 
dresser. I started out with a gentle ash rinse; by 
the end of the week (still no crisis) I was a scream- 
ing yellow; not just fair-haired, but a blonde. 

The effects were extraordinary. Photographers 
I hardly knew whinnied knowingly down the 
back of my neck; messenger boys whistled even 
when I was wearing inherited tweeds and gum- 
boots; a serious playwright I tried to interview 
on Some Trends in the Modern Theatre thought 
I was trying to get'a part in the show, and a 
middle-aged colleague stopped taking me out to 
dinner; taking out girls was one thing, taking out 
blondes quite another. Half my clothes were put 
out of action: a blonde in a red dress, as Roma 
Jaffey says, can do without introductions—but 
not witheut a bodyguard. 

Given this character, I found one had to play 
it up. Most of us, after all, approach a male 
without the deliberate intention of giving him the 
eye; charm, if any; can be attempted as and when: 
But not if you are-a blonde. It is like going 
around in one of those Kiss Me Quick hats 
Americans wear at fairs: people assume you are 
trying to attract them when you are still yards 
away. I felt as if I was wearing stage make-up I 
could never take off: the only thing to do was 
beam hopefully and call everyone Darling. 

I made a fairly terrible blonde and I was glad 
to get back to m own protective colouring; I 
only stuck it for five months, in fact, to defend to 
the limit my right to dye my hair if I felt like it. 
I am all for it; even white-haired old ladies ought 
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tu be allowed to have a Blue Period if they want 
to, like Picasso; perhaps going blonde is one of 
those things you have to do once, just to see what 
it is like. And even now I am not sure which is 
worse: to look like a blonde and feel like a 
journalist, or look like a lady and feel like a 
blonde. 


Motoring 
The London Look 


By GAVIN LYALL 


THe Road Traffic and 
Roads Improvement Bill 
does two things, one of 
which is to make another 
Bill practically certain 
within the next year or so. 
By itself, this present Bill will solve no road 
problems: traffic wardens and ticket fines will 
only help the processes of law, and the only other 
new idea in the Bill is the experimental ‘disc 
parking’ system. New ideas are presumably 
being held over until next time. 

The second thing the Bill does, and its main 
point, is to smash the London boroughs’ last 
powers over their own roads and traffic. And no 
bad thing, at that. For years, authority on Lon- 
don roads has been uneasily shared between the 
boroughs, the Minister, and a number of com- 
mittees; with the Bill, virtually all power comes 
winging home to Mr. Marples for at least five 
years. With this power to designate parking 
zones, improve roads and put up meters. signs 
and traffic lights, Mr. Marples should be able, in 
that time, to impose an almost complete pattern 
on London traffic. 

‘Almost complete’—the exception is off-street 
parking, and on this the Bill seems to temporise. 
As a sop for the loss of other powers, the 
boroughs are offered extra powers to build and 
run their multi-storey garages, if private enter- 
prise won’t do it for them. But since this includes 
also the right to pay for them, and stand any 
losses on running them, it is the one power many 
boroughs are quite ready to forgo. Indeed, a 
number of them are convinced that if they dig 
their toes in and refuse to build, they will 
ultimately earn the same 70 per cent. grants for 








garages that they can now get for road improve- 
ment schemes. 

And they are probably right. Parking meters 
alone are only half the pattern: they are only fair, 
I think, if there are also multi-storey garages for 
the long-term parker—the whole pattern can only 
work if meters and garages blanket the whole 
area. A motorist will not pay to park if he can 
park free just a few yards away in the next 
borough. Such grants should have come in this 
Bill; they will be more than overdue by the next. 

What else in the next? Already provincial 
traffic is increasing at three times the London 
increase rate, and provincial authorities have both 
a bewildering choice of regulations to use in con- 
trolling it, and near-autonomy in their choice. By 
the next Bill, a ‘London look’ should be emerging, 
created by a simplified selection of traffic regula- 
tions made by Mr. Marples in his new capacity 
as a local authority. What more logical than that 
this Bill should aim at extending this look further 
afield? And if yet more power changes hands in 
the process—well, no bad thing, at that. 


Design 
Cereal Story 


By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 

IF you were a mother or a 
father with two. children, 
would you rather have an 
insulated loft or a separate 
w.c.? Your answer to that 
and similar questions is 
awaited with interest by the 
News of the World, the 
Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Jdeal Home 
magazine, the Council of 
Industrial Design and the 
makers of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. These strange bed-and-breakfast fellows 
are all concerned in some way with the 
prize to be given in Kellogg’s ‘greatest competi- 
tion ever.” If you care to nip along to your 
kitchen or grocer, you can see, on a sunshine 
breakfast carton, a picture of the first prize—an 
‘ideal home.’ You will understand immediately 
why two official design bodies and one of the 
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better glossy magazines are. involved in the 
affair. Although the house illustrated has been 
scaled up to the size of a small cathedral and 
adorned with rosy-dawn brickwork, it is clearly 
a good modern building. It is not at all the sort 
of house you would expect to find given away 
with your breakfast food. Nor, for that matter, 
are the three houses you will see sketched on the 
narrow end of your carton; these are three of 
the twenty-nine other designs you may choose 
from if you win the first prize. They are all 
architect-designed. In offering them as prizes, and 
displaying some of them on the country’s break- 
fast tables, Kellogg's are continuing a useful piece 
of patronage of architecture that was started by 
Ideal Home. 

There is, however, a snag; such a serious snag 
that the competition’s prizewinner may find it 
wiser to accept £5,000 than to have his favourite 
house built. I'll come back to that point in a 
moment. Let me first remind you how these 
thirty small houses came to be designed. It all 
began when the editors of Ideal Home found 
they were in agreement with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects about the deplorable in- 
crease of houses and housing estates being put 
up by bodge-it-yourself builders. The editors and 
the Institute got together and sponsored a com- 
petition, open to qualified architects, for small 
house designs. The winning designs were pub- 
lished in book form* and were made available, 
for a fee of £15 (£8 for ‘repeats’), to anyone who 
wanted to build an architect-designed house 
without paying the architect a normal fee. It 
was assumed that the architects concerned 
would get a fair deal by the time they received 
their competition prize money plus royalties on 
each house built. It was also assumed that both 
the public and the spec builder would be con- 
vinced of the advantages of. putting up houses 
that were designed to look good, to work ‘well 
and to cost as little as possible. And, in fact, it 
was not long before builders all over the country 
agreed to build specimen houses, some of them 
to be furnished—as show houses—on the advice 
of the Council of Industrial Design. 

Many of these houses have just been opened. 
Even those with the most. traditional-looking 
exteriors will excite house-hunters because of 
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Solution on April 22. |' 


ACROSS 
Catherine Morland 


In which 


28 


Simply as | appear in a cathedral 
city (6) 


might have joined the Brooklyn 29 ! send cat quite a way (8) 
Dodgers! (8) . 
5S A royal though careless cook (6) pawn iy. ae 
9 Or the pearl-diver’s reward (5, 3) ! jag of Banbury Cross, 
10 These come second, of course! (6) . F 
a at Ngai tgp ‘ 2 Moon should be right for the 
12 ao s posh to the Sappers harvest home supper but isn’t (6) 
~ : 3 Such steeds give a sad bray (7) 
13 Mother, wait a bit (8 - ‘ : 
+5 They nomen shell i for what's 4 Nothing — about nothing (4) 
shelled out at table (12) 6 With 0 sinister air? (7) 
18 Old fragment of food leads to 7 How to get that ring back ? (2-6) 
8 Sadness engendered by what the 


thwartings (12) 
23 Nice slice of meat, a fair knock- 


barber does? (8) 


11 Brief let me be (7) 
out! (5, 3) : 14 Gum, Nora? (anag.) (7) 
24 Fish every day here, possibly (6) 16 Such is well liked by the pros- 
26 Where to see the pugs on skates? tor (8) 
(6) 17 Rumps set to take a pack (8) 
27 ‘A ceiling of amber, a of 19 Troubled waters with own oil 





pearl’ (Arnold) (8) 


installation (7) 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book teken for fifteen 


shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on Apr. 19. gs. 


Address solutions: Crossword No. 1084, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


20 Browning located him in a bal- 
cony (7) 

21 Heel over, repair needed (6) 

22 ‘The and ivy of sweet two- 
and-twenty’ (Byron) (6)} 

25 Graduate at fifty-one in insular 
fashion (4) 








SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1082 
ACROSS.—1 Canopus. 5 Winebag. 9 
Rages. 10 Trombones. 11 Soothe. 12 
Oculists. 14 Rider. 15 Matutinal. 18 Whole- 
sale. 20 Madam. 22 Deputise. 24 Weevil. 
26 Alexandra. 27 Along. 28 Lashkar. 
29 Cresset. = 
DOWN .— 1 Corkscrew. 2 Negroid. 3 Post- 
horse. 4 Seth. 5 Woodcutter. 6 Nobel. 7 
Benison. 8 Gasps. 13 Ambassador. 16 Tem- 
perate. 17 Limelight. 19 Oppress. 21! 
Devious, 22 Drawl. 23 Thank. 25 Talc. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
Mr. D. G. Browning, 36 Vicarage Lance, 
Humberstone, Leicester, and Mr. Isaac 
Sparrow, 11 Waterloo Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 
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‘\ their intelligent plans; but how many people 


would be prepared to pay £6,250 for a two-bed- 
room, single-storey house? That is the price 
being asked by one builder for a house that was 
estimated, in the Ideal Home book of plans, at 
between £3,350 and £3,850, including the 
builder’s profit but excluding land. It is true that 
land is expensive and that prices have been 
going up since the estimate was made more than 
six months ago. Even so, land rarely costs as 
much as £2,400 per housing unit. 

This is not the only design that has gone up 
alarmingly in price. Others, including two shown 
on the corn flakes carton, are being advertised 
at £1,500 more than the original estimates. That 
is why, when Kellogg’s competition has been 
assessed by the editor of Ideal Home, the director 
of the Council of Industrial Design and ‘a lead- 
ing woman architect,’ I shall look with interest 


Consuming Interest 





at the winning announcement—in the News of 
the World of May 8—to see if the winner has 
been unwary enough to choose a house estimated 
tu cost something like £4,000. If he has he may 
be in for trouble. His corn flakes blurb has told 
him to choose his ideal site and has assured him 
not only that ‘Kellogg’s will completely pay all 
costs to the value of £5,000,’ but also that this 
figure is ‘ample for house and site.’ Yet the house 
ia the principal illustration on the carton has re- 
cently been advertised in the Evening Standard 
for £5,500. 

What exactly has gone wrong? Were all the 
original estimates ridiculously low? Have the 
advertised houses been built on fantastically ex- 
pensive sites? Or is somebody making a handsome 
profit out of designs which should have been 
offered—in the words of Basil Spence—‘at what 
are really bargain rates?’ 


Home and Away 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


From time to time I have in 
: the past hired a car when 
& ‘ my own was out of ac- 

; tion; and the charge at the 

Pg firm I used always struck 

is me as reasonable. The other 

Ai day I had a longer than 

usual journey planned, and 
was aghast to discover what 
. - it was going to cost me. It 
took me a little while to 
d! I, realise what was making the 
difference. The earlier hir- 
ings had been for journeys involving short 
distances and long waits, and had worked out 
very reasonably on a mileage basis. My new 
venture involved a very long journey in a short 
time, and the mileage.was extremely expensive; 
what I needed for that kind of trip was a firm 
that had an all-in charge for the length of time 
involved. 

In the meantime, I had rung up two small 
firms and asked them to send me details of their 
hiring schemes; as I haven’t heard from either of 
them I take it that they are not even interested in 
doing business; I also rather doubt whether their 
service can be as good as it is with car-hire 
specialists. 

Comparing the rental charges of the large 
firms is a horrifying mathematical exercise. If 
you are better at this sort of thing than I am 
you may be able to save yourself about half a 
crown a week by choosing one rather than 
another but it is in other kinds of detailed 
differences that you will be able to save some- 
thing worth while. You need not, however, be 
fooled by the statement that petrol is free. It is 
not: it’s included in the mileage charge which 
you will discover is about twice as high as the 
mileage charge made by firms which don’t offer 
free petrol. 
Some firms have lower rates in winter than in 
summer and this can mean a difference of as 


‘much as £6 a week for a medium-sized car. 


(Winter in the car-hire world ends in mid-May so 
you have to take your holiday pretty early to 


gave this kind of money.) If you want to drive, 


say, from London to Liverpool and don’t want 
to return to London by car. some firms will let 
you hand in the car in Liverpool; others will 
charge you £10 or thereabouts so that they can 
get the car back. It is a mistake to take it for 
granted that a firm with ‘branches’ all round the 
country will iet you do this: in fact, a proportion 
of the ‘branches’ turn out to be merely arrange- 
ments with local firms. The result is that cars are 
not interchangeable between areas. 

The better firms encourage you to have the 
car maintained if you drive long distances. They 
will repay the cost if you hand in receipted 
accounts. 

* 


Continuing my series on the different ways of 
getting to Paris, here is the report of a friend 
who crosses often on business and always chooses 
the Golden Arrow. 

Much the most agreeable method—if you are 
not in a hurry (dep. Victoria 1 p.m., arr. Gare 
du Nord 9.40 p.m.—allowing for the time dif- 
ference, seven hours forty minutes: return— 
dep. 12.45 p.m., arr. 6.45 p.m. seven hours only. 
What becomes of the forty minutes?) and if you 
don’t mind the tinkle of small change falling 
from your hand into the palms of porters (on to 
train, train io boat, boat to train, off train) which 
punctuates the crossing. 

Going out, after Pullman lunch, France begins 
at Dover. The usual crowd of ski-bound holiday- 
makers; and always a bunch of merrymakers, 
male, ill-concealing with bluster and beer the 
Englishman’s natural distrust of the life-saving 
apparatus of French ships. ‘Thé’ on board is a 
curious French concoction made on the café 
filtre principle, with condensed milk. 

At Calais the passengers debouch on to 
French soil, bleating ‘porteur, porteur’—the inser- 
tion of the ‘u’ warning all garlic-eaters to take 
guard, for it agitates itself of a milord anglais 
(there is a comfortably nineteenth-century air 
about the whole crossing). On the train, French 
customs make at each table their usual indif- 
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ferent statement—it is not a question—‘Rien a 
déclarer.’ Dinner stately and rather poor, but 
wine cheap end good. One arrives at Paris in a 
glow, with a feeling of really having travelled. 

Returning, England begins at Calais. Skiers by 
now bronzed and mostly on crutches. Comforting 
English voice over loudspeaker gives instructions 
in English, French and Italian. At Dover, more 
announcements, now in English and French only; 
and to baffle the hapless Italian passengers further 
and finally, a large sign—the only one visible— 
reads ‘Ostend.’ English customs as_ usual 
atrocious and imbecile—a wearisome impertin- 
ence designed to pay out the Briton for his lack 
of patriotism in having quitted his motherland. 
But one traveller at least had the last laugh and 
persuaded officialdom that cassis is a non- 
alcoholic fruit-juice, and as such duty-free. 

Cost for one, return: £13 10s., plus £3 3s. 
Golden Arrow supplement, plus about £7 for 
incidental expenses (assuming frequent but not 
excessive libations, and including two lunches, 
two teas and one dinner). In all, say, £25 return. 
Verdict, in the words of Mae West: not new, 
but good. 


Wine of the Week 


THe couple of shillings off 


wines imported in bottle 
chiefly benefits those who 
drink champagne, chateau- 


bottled clarets, estate-bottled 
hocks and the grandest bur- 

gundies. (Though the old 
dears who drink port-and-lemon share the jubi- 
lation of those old codgers who still go in for 
vintage port.) The Chancellor has done nothing 
for us more modest wine-bibbers, who buy the 
table wines that are imported in cask and bottled 
here. Only the Left does that: we haven’t had a 
break since the sainted Stafford Cripps. 

Ironically, this is the centenary year of the 
Budget of 1860, and a libation ought to be 
poured to the memory of Gladstone and Cobden. 
For it was Cobden (also a man of the Left) who 
completed the commercial treaty with Napoleon 
III, the provisions of which were embodied in 
Gladstone’s Budget of 1860, reducing the duty 
on French tables wines from 12s. to 2s. a dozen. 
The libation should appropriately be poured in 
one of Gilbeys’ wines, as a tribute to the firm 
that first passed the benefits on. It was only 
two years old at the time, having been founded 
to ship cheap wines from the Cape, which could 
no longer compete with French wines paying the 
same duty, so it switched in self-preservation to 
French wines, offering claret (long known as 
‘Gladstone claret’) at 18s. a dozen. 

Among its clarets nowadays it ships one 
from its own Chateau Loudenne, in the Médoc, 
characteristic of the district (of which it is classed 
as a principal cru) and a good buy for present 
drinking at 9s. 6d. The various London branches 
of Fosters stock it, and so do many off-licences. 
Those who wish piously to pour it out, rather 
than make their selfish libations internally, 
should do so at the foot of the statue to Cobden 
put up in Camden High Street, ‘by Public 
Subscription to which Napoleon III was Princi- 
pal Contributor.’ Peace hath her victories. . . 
CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPLICATIONS INVITED for Secretary in 
small architect's office: S-day week. 10-6. 
Salary, £10 to £12.—Teliephone BAYswater 
6466. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
CANBERRA 
FELLOW OR SENIOR FELLOW IN LAW 

Applications are invited for the above posi- 
tion in the Department of Law in the Research 
School of Social Science, 

The salary range of a Fellowship is from 
£A1,832 to £2,602, and of a Senior Fellowship 
from £A2.£92 to £3,102: increments for Fellows 
ase £70 per annum, Senior Fellows £85 per 
annum. The successful applicant will, in the 
first place, be appointed at a salary and an 
incremental limit fixed within those ranges by 
reference to his standing and experience. 
Appointment is'made for an initial period of 
five years; thereafter it may be made per- 
manent. 

The appointee will be required to pursue 
research projects in his own speciality, to super- 
vise or assist in the supervision of students, 
and to co-operate with other Departments of 
fhe School as appropriate. He will be ex- 
pected to have a general competence in English 
Law, and to have or acquire a knowledge of 
Australian Law so far as different. He will be 
expected to take an interest in the legal history 
of his special field, and in the theory of law. 
Some preference may be given to applicants 
whose special] interests jie in Evidence, Proce- 
déere, Torts, Conflicts, Public International Law, 
or some combination of those fields. 

The person appointed will be entitled to one 
year’s study leave on full pay, plus a contri- 
bution towards trave} and other expenses in 
every six years (if a Senior Fellow), or every 
seven years (if a Fellow). 

Superannuation on the F.S.S.U. pattern will 
be provided and reasonable removal expenscs 
will be paid. 

Further details are available from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
w.c.l 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 

on 20th May, 1960. 
COPY GROUP HEAD. This is a very senior 
position, and the man whom we seek will 
know the qualifications required. All letters 
will be treated in confidence and should be 
a@dressed to the Creative Director, Rumbic, 
Crowther & Nicholas Etd., and marked ‘Pri- 
vate and Confidential.’ 


GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

Code Labour Officers required for maintenance 
of good relations between workmen and em- 
Ployers, for inspection of working places and for 
enforcement of labour legislation: Candidates 
must be under 34 and possess university degrce 
or equivalent (¢.g., A.M.1.Mech.E.) or experience 
in industrial relations essential qualification. 
Posts permanent and pensionable. Salary in scale 
£950 to £1,950 (plus special interim allowance of 
5% of basic salary). Government quarters avail- 
able at low rental. Free passages. Outfit allow- 
ance. Generous home leave: Tour of service 36 
months. Free medical attendance. Low Income 
Pax. Further particulars and application forms 
from Director of Recruitment, Colonal Office. 
London, S.W.i, quoting BCD 132/3/01/AS. 
Candidates should state their full names when 
upplying. 


GOVERNMENT OF NYASALAND. Labour 
Officers (between 30 and 45) required to explain 
to workers (predominantly African) and em- 
Ployees of all races the provisions of the labour 
Jegisiation of Nyasaland and to advise and help 
employers and workers as to the best means of 
jointly settling their differences. Experience of 
industrial relations, either as Personne! Officer 
or as Welfare Officer in an industrial concern and 
dipioma or degree in Social Science or Public 
Administration or experience of Factory Welfare 
©r qualifications as an Industria] Leader in Train- 
ing Within Industry or some knowledge or ex- 
perience of wages inspection procedure and prac- 
lice desirable. Post permanent and pensionabie. 
Salary at appropriate point in scale £950 to 
£1,960. Outfit allowance. Where available, quar- 
ters provided at low rental. Free passages. Gen- 
cereus home leave. Tour of service 36 months. 
Low Income Tax. Further particulars and appili- 
cation form obtainable from Director of Re- 
cruitment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1. 
quoting BCD, 132/4/01/AS. Candidates should 
state their full names when applying. 
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GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY. SOCIAL 
SURVEY DIVISION OF CENTRAL OFFICE 
OF INFORMATION require WOMEN FIELD 
SUPERVISORS tw carry out Field Training 
of Interviewers and to supervise Ficld Work. 
Applicants must have experience of inter- 
viewing on survey inquiries or hold a suitabie 
qualification in the Social Research field and be 
prepared to travel to any part of the country at 
Short notice. The posts are graded Assistant In- 
formation Officer. Salary according to experi- 
ence and qualifications, rising to max, of 
£1,062. ‘Write, giving age, full details of ex- 
Perience and qualifications to Manager 
(P.E. 279), Ministry of Labour. Professional 
& Executive Register, Atlantic House, Farring- 
don Street. London, E.C.4. ‘ 
S. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BRAMLEY, 
GUILDFORD. NEW and INTERESTING POST 
for. September 1960, Well educated woman of 
wide interests, aged 30-50, Church of England 
communicant, preferably graduate of suitably 
qualified, to be responsible for the non-academic 
activities of the boarders. Good salary, com- 
parable to Burnham; school holidays; pension 
scheme. No domestic duties—Apply to the 
Headmistress with copies of recent testimonials 
by April 23. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT. Applications 
are invited for the post ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT (male) in the Department of 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. The person ap- 
Pointed will be expected to~ assist in the 
management and administration of courses in 
the field of social and economic studies and 
should have a good honours degree in an 
appropriate subject (c.g.. history, economics, 
sociology), Previous experience of administrative 
work is not éssential, and applications would be 
considered from persons intending to graduate 
this year, Initial salary not less than £700 per 
annum, Membershio of F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Duties to begin on October 
Ist, 1960, or such earlier date as may be 
arranged. Applications should be sent not later 
than April 23rd, 1960, to the Registrar, the Usi- 
versity, Manchester 13, fron’ whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 
THE Y.M.C.A, has vacancies for tull-iime Sec- 
retaries. Hoste] Wardens and Leaders of centres 
for H.M. Forces. First essentials are a sense 
of Christian vocation. a good genera! education, 
and ability to organise spiritual, social, educa- 
tional and physical activities with younger 
People. Applicants with previous experience 
in Youth Serviee are required for Course for 
young men who have not had adequate experi- 
ence. For further information write to Per- 
sonnel Secretary. National Council of 
Y.M.C.As., 112 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C.1 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 

OF WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 

LECTURER IN HISTORY 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. 

The salary wil) be £1,250 per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £75 to £1,700 per 
annum. The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experience 
of the appointee. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed 
for the appointee, his wife and his dependent 
children. In addition, actual] removal expenses 
will be allowed with certain limits. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obiained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London. W.C.1 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 3ist May, 1960. 





MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 
DIRECTING GRADE ARCHITECT 
There is a vacancy for a Directing Grade 
Architect who, On appointment, will be re- 
sponsible to the Chief Architect for the 
_organisation and supervision of the pro- 
fessional side of a newly created Develop- 
ment Group. The work of this Group, which 
will form part of the Ministry's architectural 
advisory service, will include research into 
the design. construction and costs of hous- 
ing and of other types of local government 
buildings. It will be concerned in the pre- 
paration of advisory bulletins and studies as 
well as the carrying out of selected deve!lop- 
ment projects in the housing field. The ,post 
carries a salary (men, London) of £3,000 

per annum. 

Candidates must be registered architects 
and hold professional qualifications in atchi- 
tecture. They should have had wide build- 
ing and contfact experience, including ex- 
perience of new constructional techniques, 
combined with design ability of high order. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 17 
North Audley Street, London, W.! (quoting 
S/5124/60/14) and should be returned w 
him by 26th April, 1960. 
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~ CROSSBOW 


WHAT THE COMMON 
MARKET MEANS FOR BRITAIN 


The Bow Group journal, 10/- a year or 
3/- a copy 


CROSSBOW (81), Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, Londen, E.C.4 














RBA GALLERY, SUFFOLK STREET, 
HAY MARKET 
“WORLD WITHOUT WAR’ 
Daily, 10-5; end Baster Monday, 6 p.m. 
(Closed Sundays and Good Priday) 
Supported by works of 
AYRTON, GUTTUSO, HERMAN, PIPER, 
WEIGHT, and many others 
(All works for sale.) ission Is. 


$23 
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FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & Co LTe 
LONDON 61 ESTABLISHED 182) 
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a: «i gracious welcome to your guests 


16/- bottle - 8/6 half-bottle 


Also. Magnums 32 - 














YOUR TRIBUTE 


By sending a donation you are 
paying your own tribute to the 
bravery of the life-boat crews. 
The service depends entirely on 
voluntary contributions to carry 
on its work. 


ROYAL NATICNAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 














Business men, intending settlers, and _ travellers 
seeking up-to-date information regarding New Zealand 
are invited to consult the 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liahility in New Zealand in 1861 


~The largest banking business in the Dominion 


London Main Office: 1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54, Regent Street, W.1 


HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to offer 74% p.a. on 
deposits, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











DRYAD HANDICRAFTS, 93 Gt. Russel! St. 
(near British Museum) need assistants (female) 
with practical knowledge of some basic crafts. 
Good position and salary for qualified person. 
Apptications to the Manageress. 


STELLA FISHER in the STRAND. The Bureau 


‘for progressive and interesting secretarial 


vacancies, 


CONCERTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Wir. of Music: William Glock. 
Secretary : John Amis) 
DARTINGTON HALL, DEVON 
July 30-Aug. 27 

Artists and Teachers include: Peter Pears, 
George Malcolm, Bruno Maderna, Severino 
Gazzelloni, Ana-Raque] Satre, Julian Bream, 
Luigi Nono, Paul Tortelier, Charies Rosen, 
Russell Oberlin, Josephine Veasey. John 
Mitchisson, Beaux Arts Piano Trio, Juilliard 
String Quartet, Smetana String Quartet, Melos 
Ensemble, New York Pro Musica Ensemble 
(Dir.: Noah Greenberg), Illustrated prospectus 
now available. Send 3d. stamp te Secretary, 
S.S.0.M., 16 Eccleston Square, S.W.1 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Term commences 25th April. Classes 
and Lectures on the Spanish Language. Litera- 
ture and Culture. Library of over 11,000 volumes. 
Courses at the Spanish Universities. For full de- 
taits apply to the Secretary. SLO $381 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Exhibitions : Paint- 
ings by JOHN NASH, R.A. and HAMMOND 
STEEL (1960-1960). MODERN ETCHINGS 
and LITHOGRAPHS. Leicester square 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Drawings and 
Water Colours of the XIX and XX Centuries. 
Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1, Until Apri! 16 
142 New Bond Street, W.1. 

SPANISH GRAPHIC ART. Rosa Vera Coll. 
O’Hana Galleries, 6 Carlos Place, W.1, 8th to 
26th Aprii. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, Ida Kar : 
Portraits of artists and writers in England, 
France and Soviet Union and other photographs 
Weckdays, 11-6; Sunday, 2-6; closed 15th-18th 
Apiil inclusive. Admission free Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


PERSONAL 


A BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY is pre- 
pared to. consider works of merit, incl. verse, 
for publication on a co-op basis commanding 
an excellent royalty. Send MS. to Charter Pub- 
lishing Co., 23 Beresford Road, Southend-on- 
Sea. 

AN OLD NECKLACE meant 480 hot meals 
for refugee orphans. How? We could sell it for 
£5. We can turn almost any saleable article into 
funds to-help the hungry ard homeless (including 
broken jewellery, spectacle frames. etc., contain- 
ing gold or silver). Please send to : ‘‘Gift Aid,” 
Oxford Committee, for Famine Relief, 17 Broad 
Street, Oxford. 


CANCER PATIENT 60192. Poor man (58). not 
long to live, is nursed by brave wife who finds 
it @ifficult to provide necessary diet. Grants 
needed for bedding and extra nourishment. 
Can you please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly 
utilised.-National Society for Cancer Relief, 
47 Victoria Street, London. S.W.1! 

CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY from Music. Art, 
Engiish or Writing. Please state subject in which 
interested. Brochure Free. —- Southern Corre- 
spondence Cotlege, Aibion Road, Selsey. Sussex. 
COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, 
especially for collections and gold: 10th Edition 
cat. of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Specimen bulletin, 
6d.--B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., 
London, W.1. Tel.: LANgham 3677 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, psychology and hypnosis. 
Consultations by appointment.—R. K. Brian, 
M.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1. LANgham 


4245. 

EASILY—OR MONEY BACK 
Properly aided, you CAN end this costly 
habit. BOONE is a highly effective. 
pleasant and harmiess way to permanent 

release. Trial offer. Thousands helped. 

FREE Booklet and Guarantee from 
NATURAL HEALTH CO., Dept. S.!, 

23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13 


























FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1 
FUNEST . ‘INVADER’ (R.T.M.) Ladders with 
6 mths. guar. 18ft. ext., £4 10s., 26ft. ext., 
£6 .10s.; 46ft. ext., £16; 65ft. ext., £36 10s. Pole 
Ladders, Attic Ladders, Steps to last a. life- 
time. Ladders to B,.S.S. at unbeatable prices, 
Full lists and ‘detailed specifications. Trade 
supplied INVADER LADDERS, ROGER- 
STONE, Mon 


ITALIAN GIRL, University student, secking 
to acquire good English accent, wishes to be 
paying guest of wedl-spoken family, mid-April 
to mid-May, Cambridge or other university 
town.—Box 5991. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or cali 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.-Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations Susan Tully 
Ltd.. Bienheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 6093 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


SPANISH LADY, diplomée. teaches -French 
and Spanish in Hampstead. Ring PRI 0514 or 
write Box 5971. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club 


TRAVEL ABROAD? Please ask for Guaran- 
tee that you are not served Horse Meat 
Box No. 5852 

YOU NEVER KNOW when your Parson or his 
family may become ili. St. Luke's Nursing 
Home for the Clergy is run for such cases, but 
it is not State aided and needs money to carry 
on this work. Please send a donation or gift to 
i4 Fitzroy Square. London, W.1 


EDUCATIONAL 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London) 
Session 1960/61 begins Monday, 3rd October, 
1960. Applications are invited from: @ Part- 
time students wishing to follow evening courses 
for Internal Degrees in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science. (ii) Full-time and, part-time students 
wishing to read for Higher Degrees by thesis or 
to follow courses leading to M.A. and M.Sc 
Mathematics, M.Sc. Crytallography, and the 
Academic Postgraduate Diplomas in Psycho- 
logy and Numerical Analysis. Applications for 
admission should be made before ist June. 
Pamphlet and form of application may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar, Birkbeck College 
Malet Street, W.C.1 — 
DAVIDSON CLINIC SUMMER SCHOOL, 
27th July-2nd August. Subject: Psychological 
Clinic's Contribution to the Community 
Speakers : Dr. John D. Sutheriand, Tavistock 
Clinic, London; Mr. Arthur Shirley, University 
of Glasgow; Dr. Winifred Rushforth, Dr. Jean 
Biggar and members of the staff of the Clinic 
Full particulars from the Secretary, 58 Dalkeith 
Road, Edinburgh 9. 
DAVIES’S TRAINING COURSE (evening) for 
prospective TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 25th April to 22nd June 
Particulars from Davies’s, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7 (KNIghtsbridge 6833). 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
FRENCH, German, English, shorthand-typing 
TRANSLATIONS : Eng.-Germ., Germ.-Eng. 
LEY. 54 Manchester Street. WEL 1739. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St.-Giles. Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus 
RUSSIAN, Beginner's 18-Lesson Postal Course 
with individual tutorial help. £3.—-Write Dept. 
B.7. Wolsey Hall. Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


ST. DAVID'’S COLLEGE 
LAMPETER, CARDIGANSHIRE 

The 134th Session opens on October 14th, 1960 

St. David's College is a residential University 
College granting the B.D. and B.A. degrees 
under Royal Charters. and providing Honours 
Courses in Theolegy, Classics, Ancient History 
and Literature, Modern History. Welsh, English, 
French, Mathematics and Philosophy, and a 
General Degree Course. The Bishop Burgess 
Theological Hall attached to the College is 
open to ali graduates. Special facilitiés are 
provided for overseas students 

Inclusive fees are about £210 per annum. 

Applications for 1961-62 are now being 
accepted. The reserve. list for 1960-61 is still 
open. 

For Entrance Regulations apply to the 

Principal. 
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POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director or Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Half, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654 

SUMMER COURSES AT URCHFONT 
MANOR, Nr. Devizes, Wilts. Chamber Music, 
22/24 April; Town and Country Planning, 
20/22 May; Opportunities in Retirement, 16/19 
May. Whitsun: Music School, 3/8 June. 
Family Courses in August. Full programme 
from the Warden. 


LITERARY 


PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY BY WRITING 
ABOUT IT. Let the London Schoo! of Journa- 
lism show you how to produce the saleable con- 
tributions that editors are seeking by personal 
postal coaching. Free advice and book from: 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 HERTFORD STREET, W.1. GRO 8250 
BOOKS, Review Copies and others in fine con 
dition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners Street, 
W.t MUSeum 4224. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
No Sales—-No Fees. Students” work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free .from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
POEMS REQUIRED for publication - Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont. Cumberland Pes 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free bookliet.——The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITE 10 SELL—once you Know-How ! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to write 
what editors buy. Profit also from a free sub- 
scription to “THE WRITER.” Send for inter- 
esting FREE R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success’ (45th Edition), B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd.. Folkestone 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. LEGAL WORK 
Mary Wallis. 13 Sudbury Road, Halstead, Essex 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS—6x 30. Ex Army. Taylor- 
Hobson. Estimated vaiue £25. Guaranteed con- 
dition with web case, £7 15s.:14 Days’ Free 
Trial CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. 

GOGD © -FASHIONED Whoiemeai Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, especiaiiy of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt the ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Heaith and Fit- 
ness Whole Wheat Meal is guaraateed to be 
100% stone ground at our water mill at Felstead, 
Essex. The wheats are specially selected and 
organically grown. It can also be used for 
scones, biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post 
free, including recipes: 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 
14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Hifi Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 85s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 30 Berkeley Sercet,- W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Table- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
99 Donegall Square South, Belfast i, 
Northern Ireland 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHERTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spriag Gardens, Manchester 2. 


SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE irom 30s. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 2 
Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


SHOES REPAIRS BY POST. All types of foot- 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled crafts- 
men in seven days. Specialised department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive 
prices._—Details of the exclusive valeting service 
from: COOMBES (Dept. P.13), P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE. 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 45 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 








WEST HAM | oA 
CORPORATION gp 2 /O 
MORTGAGES 3-10 YEARS. 


Special terms tor loans of £5,000 or over 


—_— —$<—$ re 


TREASURER, (0) 95, THE GROVE LONDON, E.15 








EPICURE 
PAUZUBG TEA CO., 25 Monument Sue x 
E.C.3, offer their CEYLON/ASSAM Blenae 
3 Ib. for 20s.; also LAPSNAG-SOUCHONG 
3 Ib. for 27s, 6d., post free, c.w.o - 
A WINE-LOVER’S PARADISE 7 
Send for 44-page list from 6s 6d. to 37s. a 
Large range vintage Clarets, Burgundies, Hockg) 
Attractive prices.—PATEN & CO., Shippers 
Peterborough 4 


= 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE” 
consult us, Separate flats. too. We appreciate 
intelligent people Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175% 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. Young Humanist 
(female) to share s/c flat with three others and 
two cats Box 5980 7 
~~ 


HOTELS 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, Nethybridge, Invern? 
ness-shire. Easy access, near Cairngorms, ie 
beautiful surroundings. Excellent for, walking 
climbing or touring Highlands. Self-contained 
suites, private sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bedem 
rooms, Own croquet and putting. Excellent fishem 
ing, golfing. Fully licensed. Tel.: Nethybridgem 
203 and 276 
ROTHENEUF (Si. Malo), Brittany, HOTEL 
YVONNE. From 30s, Gune 25s.) Mod. Comfa 
Sea Views, Sands. Illus. leaflet 

=> 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


DARTMOOR FARM™ offers real country hole 
day. Home produce, log fires, hat baths: 5-6 gng, 

Mr. I. Steven, Southcombe, Widecombe-imee 
the-Moor, DEVON, Tel.: 2 ‘ 


= 
= 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


COSTA BRAVA. Dr. Cooper and Sra. Bedés™ 
welcome cnquirics for their Flats and Villas tow 
let at Blanes. Deails: Dr. Cooper (in England 
until May 25th), ‘Yondover,’ Burgess Hill, 
Sussex 
GOING TO ITALY? Consult the Independent 
Travel Service specialists in Italian Resorts, big ] 
and small. We only recommend hotels and 
pensions personally inspected by I.T.S. British 
rep. in Italy.—Write LT.S., C.P.. 120 Rapallo, 
Italy. 
ITALIAN RIVIERA. Hote! Roma Finale 
Ligure. A Family Hotel for those who like good 
food and comfort. Write brochure. Box 5900. 
ARE YOU BETWEEN 18 and 3527) 3} 
Years, not inches—-then join one of our 
continental holiday parties. If you wash 
daily (well, weekly at least), speak to 
others and don’t get drunk fhightiy, you'll 
be like us and very welcome. We are in- 
expensively informal, using decent hotels. 
Write for details : 
q V. REEDMAN, 














FAMILY 
PLANNING 


TAR Postal Sernce 
gook 

Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Sent under plain cover with 
details of our Confidential Postal Ser- 
vice for all Family Planning requisites 
by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 


. &/3 
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